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FOREWORD 


FEW years ago little more than a newly coined term, today mental 

hygiene denotes a wide field of practical effort in dealing with 
humanity’s most difficult tasks. The part played by mental factors in 
certain kinds of failure in social adaptation has long been recognized. 
Society, in even its most primitive phases, has always been ready to modify 
its method of dealing with those in whom mental disease or mental defect 
is obviously responsible for difficulties in adaptation. Today, however, 
a general realization is coming into existence that mental factors underlie 
not only inability to make a living and the gross disorders of conduct but 
all the social activities of man. Today we realize that human behavior 
can be neither successfully studied nor effectively directed without tak- 
ing into account the facts of mental life. 

On every hand are to be found practical illustrations of the application 
of knowledge of the mechanisms of the mind to the affairs of the indi- 
vidual and of society. New information in this field of knowledge no 
longer benefits only the mentally sick. In the children’s court, the 
prison, the school, the factory—in short, wherever intelligent attempts 
are being made to direct human activities—there will be found patiently 
at work those whose task in life is the study of the human mind in health 
and in disease. Much of such work is tentative, most of it is yet carried 
on with slender means and meagre equipment but it represents man’s 
sanest enterprise—that of facing squarely the issues raised by his own 
mental inadequacies and deviations and dealing with them upon the 
level in which they originated. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


It is with this wide field of effort that mental hygiene concerns itself. 
The recognition of preventable causes of mental disease and mental de- 
ficiency challenges us to win in the field of mental hygiene victories com- 
parable to those won in general hygiene and modern sanitation. New 
ideals in the care and treatment of persons suffering from mental dis- 
orders impose new obligations which are being met by the professions 
most intimately concerned and by the public authorities who must pro- 
vide the needed resources and facilities. The widespread determination to 
control feeble-mindedness, so that this preventable evil will not shadow 
new generations as it has our own, presents problems of medicine, 
law, education and statesmanship which, for the good of the race, are 
being vigorously attacked. The inability of mentally defective children 
to acquire knowledge in the schools has led to the formation of special 
classes and the extension of institutions for permanent care, means by 
which this problem can be effectively dealt with. We have come to see, 
however, that the schools hold children who are fully able to acquire in- 
formation at a satisfactory or even an extraordinary rate but are quite 
unable to make the relatively simple adaptations to other situations in 
life which the school presents. The histories of countless failures of 
adaptation in later life show so unmistakably that the first conflicts oc- 
curred in the school room that the mental clinician is asking permission 
to conduct his work there and, moreover, is receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome on the part of the educational authorities. The failure to deal 
successfully with crime by methods which have been given centuries of 
trial has brought into existence a new criminology and a new penology 
of which the central feature is the study and re-establishment of the in- 
dividual delinquent—essentially a problem in mental hygiene. These 
are some of the fields in which practical work in mental hygiene is being 
carried on at the present time. Attempts to define the extent of such 
problems as the few which have been mentioned, to find favorable ap- 
proaches and to deal with them at first hand are enlisting the services of 
a steadily increasing number of devoted workers. In addition there is a 
large and rapidly growing number of intelligent persons, in greatly 
diversified walks of life, who are deeply interested in special phases of 
these enterprises and who desire to inform themselves regarding their 
progress. 

There can be no doubt that the time is fully ripe for a publication in 
which the problems of mental hygiene can be presented, work under way 
described, and important discoveries made known to the public. The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene seeks to encourage in every 
useful manner work for mental hygiene. Sometimes this can best be 
done by making a survey ; sometimes by collecting the most complete and 
authoritative information available upon a specific topic; sometimes by 
initiating work in a new field; sometimes by securing public support and 
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official recognition for work which might not succeed without such aid; 
sometimes by undertaking an experiment to show the usefulness and 
practicability of tasks which others hesitate to undertake. Often the 
organization performs these functions best through the affiliated State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene which already exist in sixteen states and 
often through independent agencies, official or otherwise, which are en- 
gaged in related activities. In whatever way such aid is given, never- 
theless, the plans for work, the difficulties and successes encountered, 
the expression of public support or disapproval and the records of actual 
accomplishment come sooner or later to the attention of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. It seems, therefore, the clear duty of 
this organization to publish such a periodical. The task is undertaken 
with a firm conviction that Mentat Hyatene will net only give new 
impetus and support to the present widespread determination to deal 
with mental factors in all the important relations of life but will very 
greatly increase the public knowledge of mental problems, of their bear- 
ing upon the welfare of the individual and of society, and of the work 
which is being done to define or to solve them. 

Mentat Hycrene will aim to present non-technical articles and 
reports by recognized authorities. It will republish from time to time 
noteworthy contributions to our knowledge of mental disorders which 
would otherwise be out of reach of the general public. It will review 
important books and it will serve as a medium for the first publication 
of the results of original investigations undertaken in this field. It is 
our hope that Mrentat HyareEnsz will prove equally useful to the highly 
trained worker in psychiatry or psychology, the physician engaged in 
preventive medicine, the teacher seeing in education preparation for life, 
the magistrate concerned not only with the consequences but the causes 
of the offense before him, the parent seeking knowledge of the mecha- 
nisms by which character is built, and the student of social problems de- 
sirous of understanding the complex fabric of organized society through 
knowledge of those factors which mould the mental lives of individual 
men and women. 











THE WIDER FIELD OF WORK OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE* 


LEWELLYS F. BARKER, M.D. 
President of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


ity I shall ask you to look for a few minutes at the wider 

field that this National Committee ought sooner or later 
to cultivate. The earlier annual meetings of the Committee 
were devoted chiefly to planning the work to be done. Recent 
annual meetings have been given over largely to discussions of 
certain concrete problems that the Committee had undertaken 
to solve, especially the problem of surveys of conditions as they 
exist in the United States for the public care and treatment of 
the insane and the feeble-minded. You will recall the plans 
that were made for the study of (1) the methods of administration 
and supervision, and (2) the laws that deal with the treatment of 
persons suffering from mental disease or from mental defect. 
During the past year this survey-work has been pushed vigorously. 
The results of surveys thus far made have been so helpful that 
governors of states, state boards of control, state societies for 
mental hygiene, and others interested in the welfare of the in- 
sane and of the mentally deficient, have sent invitations to our 
Committee to undertake, as soon as possible, surveys in many of 
the states not yet studied. This survey-work has now gained an 
impetus that insures its extension, within a reasonable period, to 
the country as a whole. Though it is true that the surveys have 
dealt, thus far, more with the conditions under which the insane 
exist than with those pertaining to the feeble-minded, still enough 
observations have been made upon the latter to show the pressing 
need of a thorough study, everywhere, of the provisions for the 
care of the feeble-minded; and they suggest, too, that investiga- 
tions should be undertaken, also, along certain new lines in addi- 
tion to those that have vies far been followed. 

The time > has-naw/probably arrived when this National Com- 
mittee, besides following up work already begun, may well give 
serious attention to plans for the extension of its work to other 
domains. Those most interested in the whole subject have had 
clearly in mind, from the time of establishment of the Committee, 


*Remarks made at the eighth annual meeting of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York, February 2, 1916. 
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the fundamental principles that underlie mental hygiene in its 
wider sense. Writing four years ago of the scope of our work, I 
defined a campaign for mental hygiene as “a continuous effort 
directed toward conserving and improving the minds of the people; 
in other words, a systematic attempt to secure human brains so 
naturally endowed and so nurtured that people will think better, 
feel better, and act better than they do now”; and I stated that, 
broadly conceived, the general prablems of mental hygiene are 
“first, to provide for the birth of children endowed with good 
brains, denying, as far as possible, the privilege of parenthood 
to the manifestly unfit, who are almost certain to transmit bad 
nervous systems to their offspring—that is to say the problem of 
eugenics; and second, to supply all human beings from the 
moment of fusion of the parental germ cells onward, and whether 
ancestrally well begun or not, with the environment best suited 
to the welfare of their mentality.” The consideration of these 
two great problems, including, as they do, the influences of hered- 
ity on the one hand and of environment (physical, chemical, bio- 
logical and social) on the other will point the way to concrete 
work for a National Committee like ours not only during our 
life-time but for centuries to come. We must begin by collecting 
facts; we must make these facts known to the people of the United 
States; and we must organize agencies through which the people 
may be helped in applying them. 

It will not be possible, of course, even should larger means be 
placed at our disposal, to undertake, at once, work along all the 
lines that might profitably be pursued. Whatever work we un- 
dertake should be thoroughly well-organized, carefully planned in 
advance; once started, it should be continuously sustained. We 
must avoid making the mistake of engaging in work that we are 
not prepared properly to prosecute. 

There are many urgent needs for the application of modern 
psychiatric knowledge to social problems; I hope that before 
long we may be able to undertake to satisfy at least some of these 
needs. In 1912, I referred to a number of the problems the con- 
sideration of which might well, sooner or later, occupy our atten- 
tion. Among them may be mentioned: (1) the marriage of people 
with psychopathic tendencies; (2) the relations of puberty, of 
pregnancy, and of the climacteric periods to mental hygiene; (3) 
the pedagogic problems connected with children presenting a 
lower degree of educability than normal; (4) the psychology of 
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the adult criminal and the relations that exist between crime and 
mental disorder; (5) the psychiatric study of juvenile offenders; 
(6) the codperation of psychiatrists with the best legal talent in 
the revision of law-codes; (7) the psychiatric study of inebriates, 
paupers, prostitutes, and sexual perverts and a consideration of 
their sources; and (8) the study of the conditions, hereditary or 
environmental, that lead to the less outspoken instances of social 
maladjustment, including those of the psychoneurotic patients 
that crowd our hospitals and sanatoria, and those of the large 
group of persons that, owing to anomalies of character and con- 
duct, provide material for the news-columns of the sensational 
press. 

One important task will be to bring conviction, first to medical 
men, and later to the general public, that anomalies of feeling 
and abnormalities of behavior are as much subject to natural 
laws as are disorders and defects of the intellectual processes. I 
have been more than once surprised to find that even neurologists 
and psychiatrists may sometimes be wanting in this insight; 
whereas they could readily understand and forgive intellectual 
defects, they assumed an entirely different attitude toward patho- 
logical emotions and the feeble or perverted will. Until our 
neurologists, psychiatrists and medical men generally come more 
into agreement concerning the affective life and the conative 
functions, the origin of motives and the explanations of conduct, 
we can scarcely expect the public at large to bring their ideas of 
responsibility, of the nature and purpose of punishment, and of 
the methods for opposing and preventing crime, into accord with 
the conceptions of modern psychiatry. Let us hope that the work 
of the new psychiatric clinics already begun and of those soon to 
be established may, before long, so clarify the minds of the 
members of the medical profession that medical opinion in every 
city, town and hamlet in this country may, regarding these fun- 
damental matters, become sufficiently uniform to influence 
strongly in the desired direction the opinions of the people as a 
whole. We may then reasonably hope to institute at least some 
of those reforms, the urgent need of which psychiatrists now fore- 
see, and for the beneficence of which they are willing to vouch. 


——— 
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UNDERLYING CONCEPTS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


WILLIAM A. WHITE, M. D. 
Superintendent, St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


NTIL the present generation, the study of mental diseases 
has been to medicine a thing apart—despite emphatic 
statements to the contrary by some of the medical men who fol- 
lowed this specialty. The very fact that mental disease was 
largely coextensive with insanity in the popular estimation and 
that insanity involved segregation in a public institution neces- 
sarily separated the practice of psychiatry in a very material 
and effective way from the other medical specialties. 

While I believe that this separateness of psychiatry has been 
based to some extent upon the philosophical doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism, which raises what I have called a pseudo- 
problem in philosophy, and as Adolf Meyer has aptly said raises 
a “medically useless” distinction, it is my contention that this 
separateness has been largely furthered by the concept of in- 
sanity itself. It seems to me that the concept of insanity has no 
longer, if it ever had, any medical usefulness. In other words, the 
concept “insanity” is not, in my opinion, a medical concept at 
all, but solely a legal and sociological concept. The designation 
“insane”. is only properly applied to patients who have been 
declared insane by due process of law. They therefore come to 
make up a certain social class, burdened by a specific legal dis- 
ability. Insanity is therefore to all intents and purposes synony- 
mous with certifiable mental disease and the word tells us no more 
about the individual than that he suffers from a disorder which-in 
his state, at the present time, under existing laws, ey cause him 
to be sent to an institution for the insane. 

As a social class we know nothing more about the insane, 
as set apart by this concept of “insanity,” than we know of any 
other social class, as for example, bookkeepers. On the other 
hand, if we use “insanity” as a medical term at all we certainly 
can use it only as the name ofa group of symptoms or of a certain 
type of conduct which is certifiable. As such it gives us no more 
specific information about the individual than would the terms 
fever or cough if they were similarly applied. The social definition 
of the term-“insanity” deals entirely with a certain type of con- 
duct, in general that which is socially destructive in its ten- 
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dencies. It makes no difference to the community what a man 
thinks or, for that matter, what he suffers mentally. He may 
think all he pleases of acts of violence, for example, but let him 
so much as threaten to put such thoughts into action and the com- 
munity becomes interested at once. It is not what goes on in a 
man’s mind, it is what is expressed in his conduct that is of social 
significance. So the term “insane” only designates certain symp- 
toms and certain types of conduct and it is readily seen that it is 
by no means coextensive with the term “mental disorder.” Many 
types of mental disorder (and some of them, the most serious) 
do not at all lead to that type of conduct disorder to which the 
term “insanity” is applied, while, on the other hand, there are 
many types of conduct disorder (criminal acts) which do not 
raise the issue of insanity in the popular mind. 

Thus if we come to think about it and realize that the term 
“insanity” is used as if insanity were a disease, thereby implying 
that the whole group of people that we find in institutions for the 
insane are all suffering from the same disease, the concept becomes 
little else than ridiculous when confronted by our present day 
knowledge of psychology. To believe that the human mind is 
susceptible only to one disease, or else, to put it more exactly, 
that all of the individuals in our institutions for the insane have 
one disease, is to fail utterly to grasp the meaning of mind at all. 

With the passing of insanity as a medical concept, the way is at 
once opened up for a consideration of the whole question of mental 
disorders, no longer hampered by arbitrary lines of division which 
begin or end at the door of the asylum. As a result we are en- 
abled to see the problem in an immensely broader way, which 
illuminates the whole subject of the meanings of reactions at the 
psychological level. 

In order that we may be scientifically oriented toward the sub- 
ject of mental hygiene, let me pause to indicate what I mean 
when I speak of reactions at the psychological level. If we con- 
sider for a moment the pathway along which biological phenomena 
have finally found a culmination in man we may admit, for 
purposes of description, that the earliest types of reactions of 
living things were largely physical. That is, such reactions as 
those which depended upon the amount of moisture in the en- 
vironment, upon the temperature, upon expansion and contrac- 
tion, and the like. Very early, however, perhaps from the first, 
they assumed in addition a chemical or a physico-chemical char- 
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acter; the problems of nutrition, and of metabolism are found in 
the unicellular organisms and are confessedly of a chemical and 
a physico-chemical character. The nervous system came into 
existence relatively far down in the animal scale, and when we 
first find it we see a very simple series of ganglia and nervous 
cords, which, in their earliest phases, had largely to do with 
problems of nutrition. Probably these simplest forms of nervous 
systems were more nearly comparable with what we call in the 
human being the sympathetic, or vegetative, nervous system. 
It is only relatively late in animal development that we find the 
central nervous system and last of all that we find evidences of 
anything to which we can properly give the name of psyche. 

From this evolutional point of view we may consider, for 
descriptive purposes only, the various functions as we see them 
exhibited in man. The physical reactions are such as are in- 
volved in the maintenance of the erect posture, the relation of the 
various curves in the spinal column, the adaptation of the joint 
surfaces to one another, and numerous other reactions of similar 
nature: the chemical and physico-chemical reactions still deal 
largely with questions of growth, nutrition, and metabolism. 
The.central nervous system functions occupy a still higher place 
and serve for bringing about larger co-ordinations between the 
various parts of the body; while the psyche manifests itself in 
all mental functions at a level hardly even approached by any of 
the lower animals. 

If we will take the broadest concept of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to his environment and of the functions of these various 
levels, if I may so call them, we will see at once that the individual 
is always endeavoring to bring about an adjustment between 
himself and his surroundings, and that in order to do this he is 
always in a position where it is advantageous to be able to con- 
centrate all efforts in a given direction and make everything 
subservient to that particular end. The first function is that 
of adjustment. The second function is that of integration, and 
at each level we find the functions of the organism serving both 
of these ends. As we proceed from the physical through the 
various nervous levels to the psychological level we find that 
each series of functions, as they increase in complexity, also 
serve more thoroughly and more efficiently to integrate the in- 
dividual and therefore make it possible for him to bring all of 
his energies together and concentrate them upon a specific goal. 
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At the same time this function of integration is the very neces- 
sary pre-condition to efficiency of adjustment to the environment. 

If I were to illustrate the type of instrument which man uses 
at the various levels to bring about these two ends, namely, ad- 
justment and integration, I should name first, at the physical 
level, the lever. This is exemplified by the type of action between 
muscles and bones which serves the purpose of in-egrating man’s 
framework so that he may direct his exertions toward any partic- 
ular end he wishes and thereby effect to that extent an adjust- 
ment with his surroundings. At the next level, the physico- 
chemical, the hormone is the type of instrument which is used to 
effect these two purposes. The chemical regulation of metab- 
olism is a means whereby the body is related to itself in its 
different parts so that it grows and develops as a whole, each 
portion receiving and utilizing only its proper amount and char- 
acter of nutriment to serve the specific purpose of the develop- 
ment of that part in so far as it may be useful to the whole or- 
ganism. Integration is thus served, the organism as a whole is 
raised by this integration to a higher level of efficiency and thereby 
adjustment with the environment to a greater nicety is rendered 
possible. This hormone regulation which is effected through the 
medium of the endocrine glands is already, in higher animals, 
very largely under the control of the vegetative nervous system. 
So even at this level we are dealing with nervous control. At the 
next level, the level of the central nervous system, the reflex is the 
type of instrument whichis used. The reflex is brought into action 
by contact between the individual and the environment. It may 
be simple, it may be compound, it may be conditioned or uncondi- 
tioned, but it is by building up series of intricately interrelated 
reflexes that the organism comes to respond accurately to certain 
aspects of its environment. It is needless to illustrate further how 
this process of compounding of reflexes serves both the purposes 
of integration and of adjustment. Still higher and further ad- 
vanced in the course of evolution the type of instrument which is 
brought into play to effect these two purposes is the idea. The 
idea not only integrates by keeping before the individual the goal 
which he is endeavoring to reach and thereby serving to bring all 
his forces to bear to that specific end, but it also reflects the en- 
vironment much more accurately than can the stimulus which 
brings about the reflex and thereby leads to a much finer adjust- 
ment. And last of all we have arrived at that region which 
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Spencer called the region of super-organic evolution, the region of 
social psychology in which conduct gets its values from the ap- 
proval or the disapproval of the community of which the individual 
forms a part. The type of instrument which is used at this level 
to effect the double purpose of integration and adjustment is the 
social custom. Customs serve to integrate society rather than the 
individual perhaps by binding all its units together to a common 
end, but in so doing they serve also to effect a more efficient ad- 
justment of the individual to the requirements of the community. 

It will thus be seen that in the process of evolution there is an 
orderly progression from the lowest to the highest types of reac- 
tion until they culminate in the reactions, as I have put it, at the 
psychological level and reactions at this level take on social values. 

While the individual may properly be considered as a biological 
unit, still the brief summary which we have given of the evolution 
of his various types of reaction shows a constant interplay between 
the individual and his environment which precludes the possibility 
of considering the individual as apart from the environment. 
This impossibility is especially to be borne in mind when the indi- 
vidual is considered as a social unit and his reactions are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the social level. 3 

All this is preliminary but necessary to the understanding of the 
place that the psychological type of reaction occupies in the general 
scheme of the individual’s development and it is also necessary 
to the understanding of how, by a process of evolution, the type 
of reaction which the individual manifests gets its values reflected 
from the social community. Conduct is the basis upon which the 
community judges the individual. The individual may think 
as he pleases and the community has no interest in his thoughts, 
but he must act along fairly well defined lines if he expects to be 
left undisturbed. Conduct, therefore, has a social value and its 
social value is based upon its worth to the community. Every 
individual owes certain duties to the community in which he 
lives in return for the immense benefits that that community 
bestows upon him. Practically all of the things for which we 
consider life worth living are made possible by the social organiza- 
tion, and in return for all these gifts from society the individual 
has a duty towards that society. It is upon the basis of the 
efficiency with which he discharges this duty that society passes 
judgment upon his conduct and deals with those departures from 
certain standards which it sees fit to maintain. 
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From this standpoint we see the individual evaluated on the 
basis of his usefulness to the community as expressed in his con- 
duct. Conduct is essentially psychological, at least in its final 
manifestations, and so it is proper to inquire whether all forms of 
social inefficiency may not be viewed, and properly viewed, from 
the standpoint of mental deficiency. The so-called insane, and 
the various grades of feeble-minded are already viewed in this 
way, while there is pretty general agreement that approximately 
fifty per cent of criminals and an equal per cent of prostitutes 
might easily be brought under such a classification. Tomy mind it 
will be useful to look at all the socially inefficient classes in this 
way. We will have no trouble in doing this if our judgment is 
not hampered by the preconceptions of the old-time “insanity” 
concept. In other words, if we can look upon mental inefficiency 
in the broad way in which I have indicated, rather than from the 
narrow point of view of certifiability, we shall commence to under- 
stand and to deal effectively with the socially inadequate. 

If we take this viewpoint for the moment and look at the fifty 
per cent of asocial individuals and realize that they cannot live 
in the community as useful citizens but have to be shut up in 
some form of institution and then place this fact by the side of 
our scheme of evolution of reactions, we see instantly that these 
individuals fail at the social level. It is not necessary to find in 
such persons evidences of mental defect which show themselves 
at what I have called the purely psychological level. Many such 
individuals are well behaved, well conducted, and, relatively at 
least, efficient persons within the milieu of an institution. Sub- 
jected to the increased complexities with the resulting stresses of 
social life, however, they show immediately their inability to make 
adequate adjustment. They fail at the social level of adjustment, 
and to say that this failure is not psychological is to lack in ap- 
preciation of what psychological means. Of course I am inten- 
tionally refraining here from discussing the moral issue. 

Now let us go to the extreme. Let us take the cases of a pauper 
and a criminal. Each fails to make a satisfactory social adjust- 
ment. The only difference between the two types of failure is a 
difference in the particular way in which the failure has come 
about. In one instance there has been a positive offence against 
the standards of the community, and in the other not. The 
intellectual level, or the depth of defect from which the individual 
suffers may be the same in both instances. Let us, however, 
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take as an example the individual who has gone to the poor- 
house because he can no longer earn his living; perhaps he has 
lost an arm or a leg, or his vision, or some other organ or func- 
tion upon which he has been accustomed very largely to depend. 
One would naturally say that such a case certainly showed no 
psychological evidences of deficiency—that the difficulty was 
entirely physical. I do not think that is a fair way to judge the 
situation. 

I have in mind Miss Helen Keller, who in her earliest in- 
fancy was striken absolutely blind and totally deaf. This young 
woman today is not only a highly respected and much loved 
member of the community, but she is highly efficient. She 
writes beautifully, she takes the lecture platform effectively, 
and she has trained her other senses to take the place of those 
which were lost in a manner that is nothing short of marvelous. 
She gets from life all of the wonder that a highly cultured and 
highly educated individual can with his senses intact, and vastly 
more than the average normal individual. Now when we see a 
person (perhaps he is a blacksmith, it matters not) go to the poor- 
house because he has lost an arm, the only reasonable explanation 
that we can give for such conduct is that his inefficiency is psy- 
chological. We may express it in such common terms as “he has 
lost his nerve,” or “‘he is unequal to making a readjustment,” or 
“he is too old to begin over again,” or a thousand other formulae, 
but reduced to their least common divisor, to resort to a mathemat- 
ical figure, the element which all of these formulae contain in 
common is the element of mental inefficiency. 

I will not burden you further with what I am afraid you will 
consider to be a rather tedious and somewhat philosophical dis- 
cussion of what ought to remain upon practical grounds, but it 
seems to me a very valuable thing to get a viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual along the lines that I have suggested. It is only when we 
begin to see the true meanings of failures in life as they surround 
us that we are able to approach the problem of mental deficiency 
in a practical way through the natural avenues. The main 
emphasis of the argument should be upon the fact that socially 
efficient conduct is an end-result, depending, not alone upon 
psychological integrity, but back of that upon integrity at all the 
various reaction levels as I have described them. Each level is 
dependent upon the one beneath—its historical antecedent. 
Conduct is the end-result of the whole complex of mechanisms 
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and resulting compromises and its efficiency is a function of their 
integrity. 

In the preface to our recent work on the Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System,* Dr. Jelliffe and I have said: “Man is not only a 
metabolic apparatus, accurately adjusted to a marvelous efficiency 
through the intricacies of the vegetative neurological mechan- 
isms, nor do his sensori-motor functions make him solely a feeling, 
moving animal, seeking pleasure and avoiding pain, conquering 
time and space by the enhancement of his sensory possibilities 
and the magnification of his motor powers; nor yet is he exclu- 
sively a psychical machine, which by means of a masterly symbolic 
handling of the vast horde of realities about him has given him 
almost unlimited powers. He is all three, and a neurology of 
today that fails to interpret nervous disturbances in terms of all 
three of these levels, takes too narrow a view of the function of 
that master spirit in evolution, the nervous system.” 

Mental hygiene is therefore the last word in preventive medi- 
cine. The asylum, the prison, the poorhouse are where we find 
the results of failure. Such types of failure as are represented in 
these institutions will, of course, always be with us, but the work 
of mental hygiene is not primarily with these except in so far as 
they are salvable. Mental hygiene is primarily addressed to 
preventing such failures wherever possible. 

For a great many mental disorders, especially the various 
types of “‘nervousness” and the so-called “functional” condi- 
tions—the benign as opposed to the more serious types founded 
upon marked defect—for such conditions, especially among 
adults, the public hospital for mental diseases, the psychopathic 
clinic, and the public dispensary are the natural avenues through 
which to extend help. It will take some little time, however, 
and some effort before the mass of people know that such agencies 
exist or are available and also some little time and effort before 
there are enough of such agencies or those that do exist are pre- 
pared to meet the demands. For the more serious conditions, 
particularly for the frankly defective states, the school is the 
place in which to work. Here the individual is found at an early 
age when remedial agencies will be effective, if ever. If such 
agencies are ineffective then, steps can be taken to save to 
society an enormous amount of otherwise wasted energy in trying 
to make a useful citizen out of material that can never arrive. 


* Jelliffe and White: Diseases of the Nervous System. A Text Book of Neurology 
and Psychiatry. Published by Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia and New York, 1915. 
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In this connection there must be considered the whole problem 
of education. The study of the atypical and subnormal child has 
brought into relief certain vital problems in our educational 
scheme. Many modifications are already working throughout 
this scheme and it is ever coming nearer and nearer the ideal of 
fitting the educational treatment to the individual rather than 
expecting all individuals to fit the same educational mould. We 
would not think of prescribing mountain climbing to a person 
with a broken cardiac compensation: we should be as careful in 
our educational prescriptions. Here comes also the problem of 
vocational training, a still more specific attempt to make educa- 
tional means serve living ends. 

Going deeper still all problems of factory sanitation, of the 
employment of women and children, of employers’ liability acts, 
of workingmen’s insurance organizations, of dangerous occupa- 
tions, of compulsory education and innumerable others, all take 
on a new aspect when viewed in the light of the ultimate goal, 
the end product of individual development, socially efficient 
conduct. Viewed in this light they are all problems of mental 
efficiency, and so, from this angle, belong to the field of mental 
hygiene. This is true too of eugenics which, it seems to me, is a 
worse than useless type of effort unless it rests upon the broadest 
of foundations. 

From this higher plane of observation the criminal law that 
punishes is unintelligent. Disorders of conduct need constructive 
handling. To destroy the individual either by capital punish- 
ment or by the slower process of constant repression is a low level 
means of meeting the situation. 
x The mental hygiene movement has as one of its functions the 

encouragement of all those lines of inquiry and research that lead 
to a better knowledge of the human being, particularly of his 
conduct reactions. It is the task of mental hygiene to find 
less wasteful, more efficient means for dealing with the problems 
that arise at this level and, when found, to urge such measures 
unceasingly upon those who make and administer our laws and 
who direct the trends of public thought: 








UNEMPLOYMENT AND PERSONALITY—A 
STUDY OF PSYCHOPATHIC CASES 
HERMAN M. ADLER 
Assistant Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School; Formerly Chief of Staff, 

__ Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
A WORD of explanation may be required in order to make 
clear just why an alienist occupies himself with the sub- 
ject of unemployment. 

With the attention at present given this ever-growing problem 
it is obvious that more than a passing acquaintance with the 
subject is required for even an intelligent appreciation of its 
significance. It is not intended that this report be considered 
an attempt to ascertain the fundamental causes of unemploy- 
ment, but rather the attempt has been made to analyze in part 
on the basis of their personality a selected number of persons for 
whom unemployment was a serious problem. The Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital, with its annua] admission rate of about 
two thousand and with fifteen hundred in the out-patient depart- 
ment, offers an unusual opportunity for studying the extreme cases 
of social difficulties of many types. Among these, unemployment 
has appeared not infrequently. It was thought that certain 
results might be obtained if the careful medical and psychiatric 
studies of the Psychopathic Hospital patients were made use 
of in interpreting some of their social difficulties. The difference 
between studying this sort of material and the much more 
abundant material obtained in the employment agencies, labor 
headquarters, court rooms, etc., is that the Psychopathic Hospital 
patients are subjected to uniform and fairly searching examina- 
tion, at the completion of which a very fair idea may be had 
of the physical and mental equipment and shortcomings of the 
different individuals. This study, therefore, will not lead to an 
understanding of the economic causes of unemployment, but 
it is hoped that it will help pave the way to an understanding 
of the kind of individual who is likely to get into economic 
difficulties, the particular kind of difficulty he is likely to meet 
with, and the sort of situations in which it will be most apt to 
occur. Furthermore, it must be said that only a part of the 
patients admitted to the Psychopathic Hospital suffer from 
mental diseases. A great number of patients are admitted who 


are suffering from feeble-mindedness, psychoneuroses or border- 
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line conditions. However, all of them show the effects of fairly 
definite psychopathic tendencies. The study of these extreme 
types will often show in an exaggerated way, and, therefore, in a 
way that will impress the observer, difficulties of personality 
and of career which in a more nearly normal individual might 
hardly be considered significant. 

The work on which the following report is based consisted of an 
analysis of one hundred cases of unemployment which had been 
received as patients in the Psychopathic Hospital. These were 
unselected cases so far as the diagnoses or the nature of the 
employment difficulties were concerned. The only selection 
exercised was in regard to age and sex. Only males of from 
twenty-five to fifty-five years of age were included. These 
cases were tabulated in the order in which they were received 
at the hospital. Each patient was subjected to the routine 
examinations of the Psychopathic Hospital, which consisted in a 
complete physical examination, a complete mental examination, 
a psychological examination, with intelligence tests to determine 
feeble-mindedness, supplemented by a history of social service 
investigation. The physical examination in each case included 
a Wassermann test of the blood, and, where that proved positive, 
lumbar puncture was performed. It was thought that with 
cases worked up thus thoroughly it might be possible to draw 
certain correlations with their mental condition and their employ- 
ment difficulties. 

It was not possible in each case to obtain the information with 
the degree of accuracy and detail that was often desirable; this in 
spite of the fact that the routine examinations are as thorough 
as the patient’s circumstances will permit and much more thorough 
than is ever possible in an out-patient service. Perfection in 
this regard is not only difficult, if not impossible, to obtain, but 
perhaps even undesirable. There is great danger of amassing 
evidence to such an extent that one fails to see the wood for the 
trees. It is to be expected that a survey of one hundred cases, 
even if it is performed only in the brief fashion here possible, will 
show certain fundamental correlations. These correlations, 
while they may appear to be quite accidental and the result of 
extraneous circumstances, by their continual recurrence assume 
a more definite significance. Thus, for instance, one of the first 
distinctions it is important to make is the distinction between 


behavior and the reasons given by the participant for his behavior. 
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The legal point of view, which considers every individual respon- 
sible for his acts until proven to the contrary, is still dominating our 
thoughts in regard to social difficulties. Consequently, since a 
person is responsible, his own account of the reasons why he did a 
certain thing must be considered of -great importance. This 
point of view is one which is shared also by a number of psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. These belong, on the whole, to the group 
of introspective psychologists. According to their ideas an in- 
dividual should always be able to give an account of the reasons 
for his conduct. He often may not be able to do this without 
much study or even assistance, but in the end he should arrive 
at a satisfactory, conscious explanation. 

There is a great deal to be said in favor of this view. None the 
less, it is not the only possible solution, and has one serious dis- 
advantage in its application to such a problem as unemployment 
in that the time consumed in explaining a single case and bringing 
into consciousness all the reasons for the conduct disturbance, 
if it is possible, is prohibitive. At the rate at which the best of 
the psychoanalysts work it would not be possible properly to 
study in the course of the year more than a dozen cases. Fur- 
thermore, the results of such work are of importance purely for 
the individual, and no generalizations can be drawn therefrom. 
Each person’s story has to be studied by itself. Therefore, at 
the end of the year one has an enormous amount of detailed 
knowledge about a few cases, and all the other cases that might 
have come before the examiner for attention have to go without 
any assistance whatever. Also, no generalizations being possible, 
it is a matter of piece work; to study one hundred cases according 
to this method would require the efforts of fifteen to twenty 
psychologists on full time for many months. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the only possible way to attack this 
problem is by the other method, namely, the psychiatric method. 
This method presupposes that human conduct, like conduct or 
behavior observed anywhere in the organic world, is dependent 
upon fundamental reactions. These reactions may be combined 
into complex forms which may baffle analysis. Above all, one 
should note that the fundamental concept of organic activity 
requires the participation of at least two forces more or less 
directly opposed. This opposition of forces is continuous or 
intermittent, and, in perfect repose, is in equilibrium. When 
the equilibrium is disturbed in one or the other direction, action 
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ensues. Thus, in our muscular system we find muscles that 
perform opposite functions so placed as to balance each other’s 
pull. A member is flexed, not by the action of the flexor muscles 
alone, but by the increased tension of the extensor muscles. Both 
the flexors and the extensors are active, only the flexors are a 
little more active. Complete relaxation of the muscles occurs 
only in deepest unconsciousness. In the same way one may 
assume that the mental activities are more or less in equi- 
librium, and this applies principally to the instincts and the 
emotions. The emotions are associated with the conscious mind, 
but also more fundamentally with other functions of the body, 
so that an emotion may be evoked by other than psychic dis- 
turbance. The mental content will be correctly associated with 
this, except in complete dementia. Ordinarily, emotional im- 
pulses are well correlated with conscious mental processes, so 
that on the receipt of unpleasant news and in the face of a pleasant 
experience the corresponding emotions are experienced. On 
the other hand, emotional impulses may arise from causes outside 
of the mind, outside even of the subconscious mind in the meaning 
of the psychoanalytical school. Thus, for instance, one may 
wake up in the morning feeling depressed. This may be due to 
purely physical causes and need not be necessarily due to supposed 
complexes, as Sigmund Freud maintains. The work of Dr. 
Cannon at the Harvard Medical School on the réle of the ductless 
glands in pain, hunger, fear and rage has shown at least one way 
in which this may occur. When such an emotional impulse is 
aroused, the whole human being resists it. He tries to free him- 
self from it as soon as possible, and does so by many devices, 
such as following his routine occupations, interesting himself 
in his work, seeking distraction by conversation with interesting, 
stimulating persons; but, whatever he may do to relieve the 
emotional tension, he does not allow it to affect his conduct in 
any serious way. His inhibition, his judgment, whatever it is 
that he uses, is sufficient to oppose these tendencies up to a 
certain point. There is, however, a threshold above which he 
can no longer inhibit. If the stimulus is strong enough, therefore, 
the individual would not be able to resist. Just where this 
threshold or this breaking strain lies has to be determined in each 
individual. | 

Normal individuals show a certain range of variation in this 
respect. In fact, a single individual may at different times 
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show a variation, but ordinarily these variations are within 
comparatively narrow limits, so narrow that it has been possible 
to construct a huge code of laws which without great injustice fits 
practically all the normal members of the community. When 
this threshold varies, however, beyond these limits, then conduct 
results which is sufficiently outside of the normal limits to call 
for attentions It is very important, however, to realize that 
such variations, while they may be fundamental, congenital, and 
even more or less fixed, are not absolutely fixed and permanent. 
Were this not so, the problem of dealing with the deviates would 
be greatly simplified. Then it would be merely a matter of 
rounding them up and either executing them or at least segregat- 
ing them. {he difficulty in the management of delinquency is 
caused chiefly by the fact that individuals vary somewhat in 
their ability to fit into the existing community and that, there- 
fore, an appearance is created that their misdeeds are intentional, 
and that the best remedy is to teach them the stern lessons of 
reality by making them suffer for their acts. 

This method has failed all along the line, and nowhere more 
than in the treatment of unemployment. The corrective meas- 
ures that are applied to cases of unemployment are usually 
methods of teaching by experience.) The individual gets into 
difficulties and, where the authorities become interested, pains 
are taken to convince him, in order to prevent their recurrence, 
that these difficulties are the results of his own ill-judged acts. 
The recurrences, however, are noted and investigated and attention 
is gradually withdrawn from the delinquent and efforts are 
made to prevent his dependents or neighbors from suffering the 
consequences of the delinquencies. The only art, apparently, 
that is used in the corrective measures employed consists in 
tempering the severity of the reactions to the delinquent. So, 
while on the one hand we say to the individual, “You must not 
do this again because if you do you will suffer starvation and 
exposure and perhaps death,” at the same time we temper this 
by preventing his dying of exposure or starvation and even by 
maintaining the family though inadequately, during his un- 
employment. Nature’s remedy is to let events take their ful] 
course and to exterminate the weakling who cannot learn by 
experience. We have a horror of such methods and object to 
death as a penalty. We do not, however, sufficiently modify 
the rest of the treatment to make it very effective. 
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As a first step, therefore, in determining what could be done 
in the way of corrective education, it is necessary to determine 
the exact nature of the individual in question in regard to his 
ability to learn. To do this we have analyzed one hundred 
cases in such a way as to group all the patients under three 
headings. The headings indicate in a very schematic way our 
opinion as to their character or personality. The first of the 
three classifications is the paranoid personality. Under this 
heading are grouped all individuals who have shown by their 
conduct that their reaction to the world is entirely egocentric. 
No matter what they experience, no matter what they desire, 
their own ego is in the centre of the plot and dominates every- 
thing. This may be associated with a variety of emotional 
reactions so that the resulting picture is a varied one. It 
includes individuals who are convinced of their own ability. 
They are always ready to undertake new schemes, they are 
usually working for the betterment of the rest of the world and 
claim all sorts of altruistic motives, and even may be altruistic 
to some extent, seeking merely the satisfaction of being in the 
limelight. Or the emotion may be a depressed one and the 
individuals are contentious, surly, suspicious, claim abuse, ill- 
treatment, recognize no kindness that is done them, appreciate 
no favors, etc. This is by far the largest group in our table, 
comprising forty-three cases, or almost half. 

The next largest group, which we call inadequate personality, 
comprises cases which show evidence in their conduct of a lack 
of judgment, a lack of intelligence. (Under this heading are 
placed all cases which have been shown by the psychological tests 
to be defective or feeble-minded, or those suffering from a 
deteriorating disease other than manic-depressive insanity or 
the paranoid psychoses. \ 

Finally, we have a third group, which we have called the 
emotionally unstable group. Under this heading we have included 
all the cases that show sufficient mental ability and judgment to 
satisfy the ordinary demands of life and who have no marked 
tendency to the egocentric attitude or to enlarge upon their own 
significance, accomplishments, or the jealousies of others. These 
include individuals who show excessive emotional reactions, who 
at times are buoyant beyond all reason, and while in this con- 
dition show considerable psychomotor activity. Their minds 
are very active, they have many new ideas, they have a marvelous 
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imagination, they undertake a dozen different obligations, none 
of which they can carry out. They tire of one thing before it is 
half begun and go rapidly to another. In another mood, the 
equivalent of a depression, the more pronounced cases may show 
a slowing up of the mental activity, an interference with thought, 
a lack of initiative, a tendency to be unhappy, a brooding disposi- 
tion. This group of individuals also often exhibit violent out- 
bursts of temper. They are extremely irascible, usually on 
account of some external provocation. The latter may be very 
slight. The reaction, however, is always extremely violent. 
Impulsiveness, amounting often to obsession, is frequently found 
in these cases. Throughout these changes, whether they are 
hypomaniacal or depressed, they assume an attitude toward the 
rest of the community which is that of more or less self-effacement 
and modesty. The normal individual reacts to another in a 
friendly fashion if he considers him modest. Every politician 
knows this and uses little tricks in order to show how unassuming 
and democratic he is. Universally detested, on the other hand, is 
the person who appears to be conceited and arrogant, who has an 
idea of self-importance. A behavioristic distinction may roughly 
be applied to these cases: that the paranoid personality is one with 
which we may sympathize, but dislike; the emotionally unstable 
individual, on the other hand, is one that may be extremely 
annoying to have about, that causes untold trouble, not to say 
misery, and yet that is very likable. 

With this in mind, it is not surprising that the emotionally 
unstable group contains only twenty-two cases. The inadequate 
group, on the other hand, contains thirty-five cases. The in- 
adequate and paranoid together, therefore, form seventy-eight 
per cent of the cases studied. It is not likely that these figures 
represent the conditions in the community at large, possibly 
for the reason that in the first place an emotionally unstable 
individual in the hypomaniacal condition is a very useful citizen 
and is not likely to get into difficulties unless his trouble becomes 
more intense. Also, on account of the fact that these people 
are all very popular, their friends and acquaintances will gather 
about them in times of need and will by united efforts keep them 
“on the job.” With the paranoid individual this is not so. The 
paranoid individual gets into difficulties and one is glad to get 
rid of him, if possible. Where his abilities are such that the 
employers do not like to let him go, the other employees sooner 
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or later will force them to dismiss him. Furthermore, the 
paranoid individual will throw up his job on his own accord 
where there seems no adequate reason for the step. 

It is interesting to consider the reasons for the unemployment 
in our cases. The patient-was asked to state his reason for 
leaving and then the employer, wherever possible, was seen 
and his statement was taken. While these data have not yet 
been completely analyzed, the following points have been made. 
It seems that with the paranoid individuals the reasons stated by 
the patient are identical with those of the employer forty-four 
times out of one hundred and thirty-four cases, or 33 per cent. 
In the cases grouped under the heading inadequate the patient’s 
and employer’s accounts agree twenty-nine times out of ninety- 
five cases or $1 per cent. In the emotionally unstable group the 
patient’s and employer’s reasons are the same eighteen times out 
of forty-nine, or 37 per cent—a percentage slightly higher than in 
the previous groups. 

Our list of cases does not include any very young people. The 
ages run from twenty-five to fifty-five and show the largest 
number in the years between thirty-six and forty-five, as might 
be expected. 

An analysis of the months employed per case shows the follow- 
ing interesting figures: The emotionally unstable group averages 
fifty months to each job; the inadequate group, twenty-four and 
seven-tenths months to each job; and the paranoid, twenty and 
six-tenths months to each job. 

The only conclusions that we may allow ourselves at present 
on_the basis of this material are as follows: 

I. There are individuals in the community who for a variety 
of reasons are not able to regulate their conduct on the basis of 
experience. One of the difficulties that such individuals get 
into is unemployment. The results of their unemployment 
bring hardships on themselves and on their dependents. 

Ii. While some of these individuals show defects of such a 
severe nature that they may be regarded as hopeless and, there- 
fore, can be segregated, there are others in whom the deviation 
from the normal is not sufficient to make them incapable of 
supporting themselves at all times and it is unwise to segregate 
them and prohibitively expensive. 

III. From our analysis it appears that there are two types of 
individuals that experience these difficulties. One type, which 
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is grouped under the headings of inadequate and paranoid, is 
afflicted with certain characteristics of personality which are not 
amenable to treatment) To maintain these people in the com- 
munity it is necessary to modify the environment so far as 
possible in order to prevent, in the first place, the calling out of 
their peculiar reactions and, furthermore, to prevent their sufier- 
ing the results of their acts; in other words, to keep a man “on 
the job” in spite of his personal unpopularity or inadequacy. 
T he other type, grouped under the heading of emotionally 
unstable, suffers from the results of temperament.) These indi- 
viduals are subject to variations of temperament and the treat- 
ment of their unemployment must be guided by a knowledge of 
their tendencies so that environment on the one hand can be 
suitably influenced or chosen for them, and that the individuals 
themselves may be trained to counteract their impulses to 
some extent. ; 
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THE INSANE IN A COUNTY POOR FARM 


THOMAS W. SALMON, M.D. 
Medical Director, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


T would be difficult to find, in all this wide land, a county 
more prosperous, more typically American or pleasanter to 
live inthan Grayson County. This county contains few cities— 
the most populous has only 10,000 people—but a large rural pop- 
ulation is supported in comfort by the fertile soil. All but two 
per cent of the population are native-born and there is a much 
smaller proportion of negroes than in the state as a whole. 
Most of the wealth produced by the abundant crops of cotton, 
corn and cane is reinvested in the county so that today its tax- 
able property is assessed at more than $45,000,000. 

Four miles west of the county seat is the Poor Farm. As you 
enter the grounds you come first to a two-story brick building, 
recently constructed at a cost of $20,000. In it live the superin- 
tendent and those inmates who are fortunate enough to be infirm 
in body but not in mind. Furniture and equipment are rather 
scanty but there is enough to meet nearly all the simple needs of 
those who must depend upon the county’s charity. Scattered 
around the main building are small, wooden structures, simple 
and cheap in construction. and not in very good repair, but open 
to the yard by day and cheerfully lighted by night. For the most 
part they are comfortable homes for the old people, the paralytics, 
the feeble-minded and the epileptics who live in them. This 
county poor farm is an unsuitable place, as all almshouses are, 
for the care of the feeble-minded and the epileptic but, awaiting 
the time when the state makes provision for them, they are at 
least comfortably housed and protected from most of the dangers 
to which they would be exposed in the world outside. The nature 
of these afflictions seems to be more understandable to the keepers 
of poor farms generally than does that of insanity and, fortunately 
for the feeble-minded and the epileptic, cruel traditions have not 
come out of the past to influence their care. Such provisions are 
a credit to the humanity of the county. You will find few poor 
farms in any state very much better than this and you will find 
a great many that are not nearly as good. 

But what of the insane, who in this great state are kept in 


almshouses through failure to provide the necessary accommoda- 
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tions in state institutions? Back from the main building, apart 
from the little cottages and standing grimly alone, you will see 
what Grayson County has provided for them. When you 
first see the one-story brick building, with a high, sharp-pointed, 
rusty, iron fence on either side of it, you are reminded of a tomb. 
It is a tomb, but not for the quiet dead. This tomb is for the 
living whose brains can still know grief and despair and can still 
receive impressions from suffering bodies. Coming nearer to it, 
you are struck by the appearance of neglect about the place, 
contrasting strongly with the neatness of the newer buildings. 
This rather picturesque neglect outside is typical of the tragic 
neglect of human beings which you will see within the old brick 
walls. When you open the door and enter the building the first 
impression of a tomb returns for it is chilly—coming out of the 
warm October sun—and until your eyes become accustomed to 
the shadows you cannot quite distinguish what Grayson County 
has hidden here. As the outlines shape themselves distinctly 
you see that there is a clear space running around three sides of 
the one large room which forms the entire interior of the building. 
In the center and across the rear end of this room are fourteen 
iron cages, four extending across the rear end and ten, back to 
back, down the center. They are made of iron bars, the backs and 
adjoining sides being of sheet metal. Near the top of each solid 
side are rows of holes about an inch in diameter. Their purpose 
is ventilation but they serve also to destroy what poor privacy 
these cages might otherwise possess. Each cage contains an iron 
prison cot or two swinging from the wall while a few have rickety 
beds upon the floor. 

In these cages which are too far from the windows in the brick 
walls for the sunlight to enter except during the short period each 
day when it shines directly opposite them, abandoned to filth and 
unbelievable misery, lie the insane poor of this pleasant, fertile, 
prosperous, American county. Color, age and sex have no 
significance in this place. All of those distinctions which else- 
where govern the lives of human beings are merged in common 
degradation here. Men and women, black and white, old and 
young, share its horrors just alike. They are insane and, with 
the dreadful conception of insanity which here prevails, that fact 
alone wipes out every consideration and every obligation except 
that of keeping, with food and shelter, the spark of life alight. 
When at dusk the shadows deepen, the creatures in this place of 
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wretchedness cower closer in the corners of their cages, for there 
are no cheerful lights here as in the other buildings, and when the 
darkness blots out everything, only the moans and curses of your 
fellow-beings in distress remind you that it is not really a tomb. 
The outside door is locked at night. There is no watchman to 
make rounds and see if there are bodily wants to be attended to. 
If sudden illness should come at night no welcome lantern would 
throw its light across the grass and if the g-ntle touch of death 
should end the sufferings of one of these poor creatures, the 
event would be known only by finding a still form in one of the 
iron cots at daybreak. 

Each morning brings to the men and women here light and food 
—as it does to the cattle in the sheds—but it does not bring to 
them the slightest hope of intelligent care nor, to most of them, 
even the narrow liberty of the iron-fenced yard. One attendant, 
a cheerful young man, is employed by the county to look after the 
forty-odd inmates who, at the least, comprise the poor farm 
population. He used to be a trolley-car conductor but now he 
receives forty dollars a month for attending to the inmates, male 
and female, who cannot attend to themselves. He brings back 
the feeble-minded when they wander off, he finds the epileptics 
when they fall in their attacks and he sees that all are fed. He 
is called the “yard man”; his duties are those of a herdsman for 
human beings. His predecessor, a man about sixty years of age, 
is serving a term in the state penitentiary for an attack upon a 
little girl who was an inmate of this poor farm. At his trial it 
was brought out that he had served a previous term in another 
state for a similar offense. Had he been entrusted with the 
custody of the county’s funds instead of its helpless wards his 
record would doubtless have been carefully scrutinized before 
his employment. : 

The present “yard man” has not the slightest knowledge of 
any other kind of treatment for the insane nor has he had the 
slightest experience in practical nursing or in caring for the 
mentally or physically helpless. He has been employed here about 
a year. He found the insane in these cages and he knows of no 
other way of keeping them. All but three or four remain in their 
cages all day, crouching on the stone floor instead of upon the 
green grass outside. A feeble white woman in bed, wasted and 
pale, who apparently has but a few months to live, was pointed 
out in one of the cages and the “yard man” was asked if she 
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would run away if she were permitted to have her bed outside. 
He admitted that it was not likely but said that she was very weak 
and would fall out of bed. He was asked if it would be worse to 
fall out of bed on the soft grass or on the wooden floor of the main 
building than on the stone floor of her cage, but these matters were 
far outside his experience or his interests and he had no reply to 
make. How much more knowledge and experience would have 
been demanded of this young man if Grayson County had seen 
fit to maintain a menagerie! No one would think of entrusting 
the animals to a man so wholly inexperienced in their care. This 
young man might be employed as an assistant but he would not 
be placed in charge of an animal house full of valuable specimens. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that the wretched people 
who are confined in these cages were selected from a much larger 
number of:insane inmates of the Poor Farm on account of ex- 
ceptional intractability or because their brains have been so dulled 
that they are no longer conscious of their surroundings. It is 
not true but, nevertheless, it might be thought by the misinformed 
that among a hundred insane patients a dozen might be found so 
profoundly reduced in all their mental faculties that such a place 
could make no impression whatever upon them or so uncontrol- 
lable that iron bars were needed to safeguard their attendants or 
their fellow-patients. These people are not a few closely im- 
prisoned for such reasons; they constitute all the avowedly insane 
who are housed in the Grayson County Poor Farm. ‘They include 
persons as fully appreciative as you or I of the horrors of their 
surroundings and of their personal degradation. In one cage is a 
man who has delusions which make it unsafe for him to have his 
liberty in the community. He has not been allowed outside his 
cage, not for a single hour, in three years. 

This place was built twenty years ago. Perhaps the brain 
which planned it is now dust; nevertheless, its ignorant concep- 
tion of the nature of mental disease still determines the kind of 
care which the county gives to the most unfortunate of all its 
helpless sick. Perhaps, too, the hands which laid these bricks 
and forged these iron bars are now dead; nevertheless, they still 
stretch out of the past and clutch the living in their cruel grasp. 
The conception of mental disease which gave to Grayson County 
this dreadful place did not even reflect the enlightment of its 
own period. Eighty years earlier, Esquirol had stirred the pity 
of France by a recital of miseries no worse than those which you 
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will see in this county today. Many years before this place 
existed, Conolly had aroused public opinion in England to such an 
extent that it was possible for cages such as these to exist in only 
the darkest corners of the land. Thirty years before this place 
was built, Dorothea Dix was showing the inhumanity of alms- 
house care of the insane in this country and members of our legis- 
latures were profoundly stirred by her descriptions of conditions 
less abhorrent than those which exist in Grayson County today. 
Great reforms in the care of the insane have extended over the 
entire country since these walls were built but they have left this 
place untouched and it stands today, not a pathetic relic of the ig- 
norance and inhumanity of another age and of an almost for- 
gotten conception of diseases of the mind, but an actual, living 
reality reproducing, without a detail lacking, conditions which 
were described in pitying terms by the writers of four centuries 
ago. Standing in the doorway of this place you can see evidences 
of the material achievements of the twentieth century; taking a 
single step inside you can see the suffering which the superstition, 
fear and ignorance of the sixteenth century imposed upon its 
insane. 

Perhaps, in another year, the governor and the legislature of this 
great and wealthy state will listen to the appeals for its insane 
poor which have gone up from hundreds of humane people. _Per- 
haps, next year, the governor and the legislature will find time to 
read the report of the condition of the insane and feeble-minded 
which a professor in the state university made after he had per- 
sonally visited the jails and the poor farms in which these un- 
fortunate people were waiting for a summons to state institutions 
which never came. Perhaps the resolutions passed by the State 
Medical Society and by the Association of County Judges and 
County Commissioners—bodies composed of men who day in and 
day out see the miseries of the uncared-for insane—will next year 
receive the attention of the governor and the legislature. Then, 
perhaps, when the public officials who are the guardians of the 
honor of the state become aware of the stain which they have per- 
mitted to rest upon it, a new institution and additional wards at 
the three existing state institutions for the insane will be provided 
so that all can be cared for instead of a few. 

When that is done word will go out to the counties that at last 
the state is ready to do its full duty and that the insane need no 
longer drag out hopeless lives in the cages of county poor farms 
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or in the cells of county jails. The clean winds will then sweep 
through empty cages at the Grayson County Poor Farm and dry 
leaves will dance in the corners where the mothers and daughters 
of Grayson County men now cower in filth and fear and misery. 
If the old brick building is permitted to stand at all it will serve 
then only to start the tears of those who see it and remember the 
long years during which a great and prosperous state was content 
to permit sick human beings to remain in such a place. If these 
things are accomplished, the insane of the next generation will 
never know what it is to be caged like wild beasts, for throughout 
the state all those who suffer from mental diseases—rich and poor 
alike—will be treated in hospitals just as those with other diseases 
are treated. Many will recover, while kindly attention, skilfully 
directed occupation and cheerful, comfortable surroundings will 
ameliorate the lot of those for whom recovery is impossible. 

But what of the trembling creatures who will come out of the 
darkness and filth of these cells and cages and of places like them 
into the light of the state hospitals? Is it still possible to make 
reparation for the neglect and cruelty which they have suffered? 
Can a man or a woman be caged for years like a captive animal and 
still react to gentleness and kindness? For some, the progress of 
their disease alone, without the aid of man’s inhumanity, has made 
recovery impossible, but there are others in the cages at the Grayson 
County Poor Farm who would react to the new environment and 
gain a fair measure of happiness and contentment. It is not im- 
possible that some would recover or improve sufficiently to return 
to their homes. Such a happy transformation in care would not 
be an untried experiment. State after state has wisely and hu- 
manely made provisions for all its insane and passed laws making 
it illegal to deny proper care and treatment to any insane person. 
In 1869, more than twenty-five years before the place in Grayson 
County was built, a great state hospital was opened for the sole 
purpose of caring for the “chronic” insane. There are those still 
living who saw the pathetic company which came out of the dark 
cells of the almshouses into the pleasant wards of this institution. 
They came—as the insane poor of this state would come today— 
in filth and rags, some of them bearing on their wrists and ankles 
the shameful marks of handcuffs and leg-irons. Out of the hun- 
dreds who within a few months passed from utter neglect into 
humane and skilful care, some recovered and went back to homes 
in which they had been almost forgotten. Others, under patient 
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instruction and kindly encouragement, took up again household 
and farm tasks which they had laid down long ago and lived many 
years of contentment in a new world where safeguards were thrown 
about them and their damaged minds understood. | 

It is not enough to appropriate the money needed to provide a 
number of new beds in the state institutions sufficient to accom- 
modate those who now lie in the jails and poor farms and to amend 
the cruel commitment laws of the state. The causes of mental 
disease are in constant operation and, during the coming year, 
not less than 1,000 new patients will require treatment. Many 
hundreds of others will still be kept at home, to the serious detri- 
ment of themselves, their families and the communities, through 
survival of the dread of taking the steps for admission which the 
existing commitment laws require. A strong, wise and humane 
policy of dealing with insanity must, therefore, be adopted by the 
state. Every insane person in the state must continuously re- 
ceive the protection of its powerful arm and this protection must 
reach to the most remote corners. 

Perhaps the time has not yet come when the governor and the 
legislature will turn their attention to this question—the one which 
more deeply affects the honor of the state than any which is before 
them. Perhaps still another legislature will temporize with this 
solemn obligation. If such be the case, the issue should not be 
obscured. The governor and the legislature by their failure to 
provide the accommodations needed in the state hospitals and to 
secure the enactment of the laws necessary to reform the cruel 
process of commitment will say, in effect, to the citizens of the 
state and to the citizens of other states who, attracted by its 
opportunities, are considering making their home there: “Our 
attention has been called repeatedly to the sufferings of the insane 
in the poor farms of the state. We have had brought to our 
notice the hardships which our commitment laws impose upon 
men and women who have done no wrong but have developed 
diseases of the brain. We have been shown their appalling con- 
dition in the county jails where, during the early period of their 
illness when the chances for recovery with proper treatment are 
greatest, they are locked up in cells with criminals and denied 
skilled care, nursing and even physical protection. We are aware 
that if our people are fortunate enough to be able to pay the cost 
of treatment in a private sanitarium, it is not necessary to prefer 
the charge of insanity against them, arrest them, take them to jail 
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or try them. We realize that such a distinction in the legal 
procedure is undemocratic and is abhorrent to the sense of jus- 
tice of our people. We know that fear of the harsh treatment 
which the insane receive and of the criminal procedure which must 
be employed to bring them under the care of the state institu- 
tions keeps hundreds in their homes—dissipating their chances of 
recovery and imposing a heavy burden upon their families. We 
know that there is a strong sentiment in the state for reform in 
these matters. We propose, nevertheless, to do nothing about it.” 

This state is calling for settlers. The advantages of its rich 
soil, its great undeveloped resources and its extensive transpor- 
tation facilities are being set forth in circulars and advertisements 
which are sent broadcast over the country. Chambers of com- 
merce in Grayson County and in other counties of the state ad- 
vertise the advantages to young married couples of settling in 
those places. There should be added to such circulars these 
words: “However, we must warn you that this state does not 
undertake to provide treatment for her insane. If the young 
wife by your side has a baby and during her confinement the deli- 
cate mechanism of her brain is injured and she becomes insane, we 
will have her charged with insanity, send the sheriff to arrest her 
and we will lock her up in jail. If there is no room for her in a 
state hospital we will, after her conviction, put her in an iron cage 
in the county poor farm and if no vacancy occurs in the state insti- 
tution we will keep her there, without care or nursing. If, while 
waiting for a vacancy, her condition becomes ‘chronic’ we will 
keep her in this cage until she dies, for preference for admissions 
has to be given ‘acute’ cases. If, on the other hand, you and she 
grow old together and by some mischance the changes which 
accompany advancing age affect the brain of either of you, instead 
of any other organ, so that insanity develops, we will arrest 
you, lock you up in jail until you are convicted and keep you there 
or in a cage at the county poor farm until you die. Other measures 
have been proposed in this state but, after mature deliberation 
and with full knowledge, the governor and the legislature have 
decided to continue the existing policy.” 

No one can believe that the present humane governor and the 
legislature of this great state will take any such position as this. 
They hold their offices, after all, only to do the bidding of the 
people and there can be no doubt in the mind of any one who is fam- 
iliar with the history of this enlightened state that, once the real 
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truth about the neglect of the insane is realized and the simple 


, remedy made known, the hearts of the people will be touched and 
their wishes in the matter will be communicated to the governor 
and to the legislature in no uncertain terms. 

For that governor who lends his powerful aid to the liberation 


of the insane from the county jails and poor farms of his state and 
to the enactment of laws which will forever make it impossible to 
keep the insane poor in such shameful confinement again, there 
is reserved a place in the esteem of his fellow-men which the great- 
est would have been proud to fill. For the members of that 
legislature which makes the provisions required and enacts such 
laws, there is the reward of knowing that no men who have sat in 
, the state capitol ever performed a duty more creditable to their 
| hearts and to their manhood or to the chivalry of the great 
| American commonwealth which it was their honor to serve. 























THE GROWTH OF PROVISION FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED IN THE UNITED STATES 


WALTER E. FERNALD, M. D. 
Superintendent, Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, Waverley, Mass. 


[ue first recorded attempt to educate an idiot was made about 

the year 1800 by Itard, the celebrated physician-in-chief 
to the National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. 
His subject was a boy found wild in a forest in the centre of 
France and known as the “savage of Aveyron.” “This boy could 
not speak any human tongue, and was devoid of all understanding 
and knowledge.” Believing him to be a savage, for five years 
Itard endeavored with great skill and perseverance to develop 
at the same time the intelligence of his pupil and the theories 
of the materialistic school of philosophy. Itard finally became 
convinced that this boy was an idiot and abandoned the attempt 
to educate him. 

In 1818 and for a few years afterward, several idiotic children 
were received and given instruction at the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, and a fair degree of im- 
provement in their physical condition, habits, and speech was 
obtained. 

Ten years later Dr. Ferret, physician at the Bicétre in Paris, 
attempted to teach a few of the more intelligent idiots who were 
confined in this hospital to read and write and to train them to 
habits of cleanliness and order. In 1831 Dr. Fabret attempted 
the same work at the Salpetriére; and in 1833 Dr. Voisin opened 
his private school for idiots in Paris. None of these attempts 
was successful enough to insure its continuance. 

In 1837 Dr. E. Seguin, a pupil of Itard and Esquirol, began 
the private instruction of idiots at his own expense. In 1842 he 
was made the instructor of the school at the Bicétre which had 
been reopened by Dr. Voisin in 1839. Dr. Seguin remained at 
the Bicétre only one year, retiring to continue the work in his 
private school in the Hospice des Incurables. After seven years 
of patient work and experiments and the publication of two or 
three pamphlets describing the work, a committee from the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1844 examined critically and 
thoroughly his methods of training and educating idiot children 
and reported to the Academy, giving them the highest commenda- 
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tion and declaring that, up to the time he commenced his labors. 
in 1837, idiots could not be educated by any means previously 
known or practised, but that he had solved the problem. His. 
work thus approved by the highest authority, Dr. Seguin con- 
tinued his private school in Paris until the Revolution in 1848. 
Then he came to America, where he was instrumental in establish- 
ing schools for idiots in various States. 

In 1846 Dr. Seguin published his classical and comprehensive 
“Treatise on Idiocy,” which was crowned by the Academy and 
has continued up to the present time to be the standard text- 
book for all interested in the education of idiots. His elaborate 
system of teaching and training idiots consisted in the careful 
“adaptation of the principles of physiology, through physiologi- 
cal means and instruments, to the development of the dynamic, 
perceptive, reflective, and spontaneous functions of youth.” This 
physiological education of defective brains, as a result of system- 
atic training of the special senses, the functions and the muscular 
system, was looked upon as a visionary theory, but it has been 
verified and confirmed by modern experiments and researches in 
physiological psychology. Dr. Seguin’s school was visited by 
scientists and philanthropists from nearly every part of the 
civilized world and, his methods bearing the test of experience, 
schools were soon established in other countries, based upon these 
methods. 

In 1842 Dr. Guggenbuhl established a school upon the slope of 
the Abendenberg in Switzerland, for the care and training of cre- 
tins, so many of whom are found in the valleys of the Alps. This 
school was so successful in its results that it attracted much 
attention throughout Europe. At Berlin, in 1842, a school 
for the instruction of idiots was opened by Dr. Saegert. In 
England the publication of the results of the work of Drs. Seguin, 
Guggenbuhl, and Saegert led, through the efforts of Drs. Con- 
nolly and Reed, to the establishment of a private school at 
Bath in 1846, and later to the finely appointed establishments at 
Colchester and Earlswood. 

The published description of the methods and results of these 
European schools attracted much interest and attention in 
America. In this country the necessity and humanity of caring 
for and scientifically treating the insane, the deaf and dumb, and 
the blind had become the policy of many of our most progressive 
States. The helpless, neglected, and homeless idiots were cared 
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for, as a rule, in jails and poorhouses. A few who had been 
received at the special schools for the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind showed considerable improvement after a period of training. 
Other cases who were especially troublesome had been sent 
to the insane hospitals, where it was shown that the habits and 
behavior of this class could be changed very much for the better. 
In their reports for 1845 Drs. Woodward and Brigham, superin- 
tendents of the State Insane Hospitals in Massachusetts and 
New York respectively, urged the necessity of making public 
provision for the education of idiots in those States. On the 13th 
of January, 1846, Dr. F. P. Backus, a member of the New York 
Senate, made the first step toward any legislative action in this 
country in behalf of idiots by moving that the portion of the last 
State census relating to idiots be referred to the committee on 
medical societies, of which he was chairman. On the following 
day he made an able report, giving the number of idiots in the 
State, a brief history of the European schools, with a description 
of their methods and results, and showed conclusively that schools 
for idiots were a want of the age. On the 25th of March follow- 
ing he introduced a bill providing for the establishment of an 
asylum for idiots. The bill passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the Assembly. 

In Massachusetts, on the 23d of January in the same year, 
1846, Judge Byington, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, moved an order providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to “‘consider the expediency of appointing commissioners 
to inquire into the condition of idiots in the Commonwealth, to 
ascertain their number, and whether anything can be done for 
their relief.” This order was passed and, as a result, a board of 
three commissioners was appointed, of which Dr. S. G. Howe 
was chairman. This commission made a report in part in 1847, 
which included a letter from Hon. G. S. Sumner describing in 
glowing terms the methods and results of the school of Dr. 
Seguin in Paris. In March, 1848, the commission made a com- 
plete and exhaustive report, with statistical tables and minute 
details, and recommended the opening of an experimental school. 
This report was widely circulated throughout America and 
Europe, and it furnishes to-day the basis of cyclopedic literature 
on this topic. 

By a resolve passed on the 8th of May, 1848, the legislature 
appropriated $2,500 annually for the purpose of establishing an 
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experimental school, with the proviso that ten indigent idiots from 
different parts of the State should be selected for instruction. 
J This act founded the first State institution in America. The first 
pupil was received on the Ist of October, 1848. The direction of 
the school was undertaken by Dr. Howe and for several years 
was carried on in connection with the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, of which he was the director. Mr. J. B. Richards, an able 
instructor, was engaged as teacher and went to Europe to study 
the methods of the foreign schools. The school was considered 
so successful that at the end of three years the legislature doubled 
the annual appropriation and by incorporation converted the ex- 
perimental school into a permanent one under the name of “‘The 
Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded Youth.” 

Two months after the legislature had authorized the establish- 
ment of this institution, a private school was opened at Barre, 
Massachusetts, by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, the first pupil being re- 
ceived in July, 1848. In the modest announcement of the project 
Dr. Wilbur said, “This institution is designed for the education 
and management of all children who by reason of mental infirmity 
are not fit subjects for ordinary school instruction.” The school 
was organized on the family plan. The pupils all sat at the same 
table with the principal, and were constantly under the super- 
vision of some member of the family in the hours of recreation 
and rest as well as of training. 

In the State of New York the legislative attempt which was 
defeated in 1846 was renewed in 1847, when the bill passed the 
Senate, to be again defeated in the Assembly. The necessity for 
action was urged in the governors’ annual messages in 1848, 1850, 
and 1851. Finally, in July, 1851, an act was passed appropriating 
$6,000 annually for two years for the purpose of maintaining an 
experimental school for idiots. A suitable building near Albany 
was rented and the school opened in October, 1851. The trustees 
selected for superintendent Dr. H. B. Wilbur, who had so success- 
fully organized and conducted for more than three years the 
private school at Barre. In the first annual report of the trustees, 
published in 1851, the aims and purposes of the proposed school 
were summed up as follows:— 

“We do not propose to create or supply faculties absolutely 
wanting; nor to bring all grades of idiocy to the same standard of 
development or discipline; nor to make them all capable of sus- 


taining creditably all the relations of a social and moral life; 
but rather to give to dormant faculties the greatest possible 
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development, and to apply these awakened faculties to a useful 
purpose under the control of an aroused and disciplined will. 
At the base of all our efforts lies the principle that, as a rule, none 
of the faculties are absolutely wanting, but dormant, undeveloped 
and imperfect.” 

This school attracted much attention from educators and others 
and was frequently and critically inspected by the members of the 
legislature and other State officials. On the 11th of April, 1853, 
the legislature authorized the erection of new buildings. The 
citizens of Syracuse donated the land, and the corner-stone of the 


a first structure in this country built expressly for the purpose of 


caring for and training idiots was laid September 8, 1854. The 
school at Syracuse continued under Dr. Wilbur’s direction until 
his death in 1883. In this school the physiological method of 
education was most thoroughly and scientifically carried out and 
a high degree of success attained. 

Pennsylvania was the third State to take up the work. In the 
winter of 1852 a private school for idiots was opened in German- 
town by Mr. J. B. Richards, the first teacher in the school at 
South Boston. This school was incorporated April 7, 1853, as 
the Pennsylvania Training School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Children. The first money received for its support was raised by 
private subscription. ‘The State contributed an equal sum. In 
1855 the site at Elwyn was secured and the foundations laid for 
the present magnificent institutional village with more than a 
thousand inmates. | 

The Ohio Institution at Columbus was established April 17, 
1857, and pupils were received the same year. The State of Ohio 
has from the beginning provided for her feeble-minded children 
on a liberal and generous scale. The institution at Columbus, 
with its substantial buildings and splendid equipment, its admira- 
bly conducted school and industrial departments, has been made 
one of the best institutions in the world devoted to the care and 
training of this special class. 

In Connecticut, in 1855, a State commission was appointed to 
investigate the conditions of the idiotic population and to con- 
sider the advisability of making suitable provision for the educa- 
tion of this class. The report of this commission resulted in the 
establishment of the Connecticut School for Imbeciles at Lake- 
ville in 1858, under the superintendency of Dr. H. M. Knight. 
This school, although aided by the State, was largely supported by 
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private benevolence and payments from private pupils. In 1913 
the property was taken over by the State. 

The Kentucky institution at Frankfort was opened in 1860, 
For many years the State had granted an allowance of $50 per 
annum to each needy family afflicted with the burden of a 
feeble-minded child, a practice which is still continued. In 
Illinois an experimental school for idiots and feeble-minded chil- 
dren was opened in 1865 as an offshoot of the school for deaf- 
mutes at Jacksonville. In the course of a few years this school 
obtained a separate organization, and new institution buildings 
were constructed at Lincoln and occupied in 1873. 

Thus, up to 1874, twenty-six years after this work was begun in 
America, public or semi-public institutions for the feeble-minded 
had been established in seven States. These institutions then had 
under training a total of 1,041 pupils. There were also two 
private institutions in Massachusetts at Barre and Fayville, with 
a total of sixty-nine inmates. 

The early history of these pioneer State institutions was in many 
respects very similar. They were practically all begun as ten- 
tative experiments in the face of great public distrust and doubt 
as to the value of the results to be obtained. In Connecticut 
the commissioners found a “settled conviction of a large majority 
of the citizens of the Commonwealth that idiots were a class 
so utterly helpless that it was a waste of time even to collect 
any statistics regarding them.” Very little was known of the 
causes, frequency, nature, or varieties of idiocy, or of the prin- 
ciples and methods to be employed in successfully training and 
caring for this class of persons. The annual reports of the early 
superintendents, Howe, Wilbur, Brown, Parrish, and Knight, 
exhaustively considered the subject in all its phases, and graphic- 
ally presented to legislators and the public convincing and un- 
answerable reasons as to the feasibility and necessity of granting 
to feeble-minded children the same opportunities for education 
according to their ability that were given to their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters in the public schools. 

All these schools were organized as btrictly educational in- 
stitutions. In one of his earlier reports Dr. Howe said, “It is a 
link in the chain of common schools—the last indeed, but still 
a necessary link in order to embrace all the children in the State.” 
Again he said, “This institution, being intended for a school, 
should not be converted into an asylum for incurables.” Dr. Wil- 
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bur in his seventh annual report said, “A new institution in a 
new field of education has the double mission of securing the best 
possible results, and at the same time of making that impression 
upon the public mind as will give faith in its object.” With the 
limited capacity of these schools, it seemed best to advocate the 
policy of admitting only the higher-grade cases, where the result- 
ing improvement and development could be compared with that 
of normal children. 

It was hoped and believed that a large proportion of this higher- 
grade or “improvable” class of defectives could be so developed 
and educated that they would be capable of supporting them- 
selves and of creditably maintaining an independent position in 
the community. It was maintained that the State should not 
assume their permanent care but that they should be returned to 
their homes after they had been trained and educated. It was 
the belief of the managers that only a relatively small number of 
inmates could be successfully cared for in one institution. It 
was deemed unwise to congregate a large number of persons 
suffering with any common infirmity. 

Nearly all these early public institutions were opened at or 
near the capitals of their various States, in order that the mem- 
bers of the legislature might closely watch their operations and 
personally see their need and the results of the instruction and 
training of the children. No institution has ever been abandoned 


»/or given up after having. been established. In all of them the 


applications for admission have always been far in excess of their 
capacity. 

In the course of a few years we find the superintendents, in the 
annual reports of these institutions, regretting that it was not 
expedient to return to the community a certain number of the 
cases who had received all the instruction the school had to offer. 
When the limit of age was reached, it was a serious problem to 
decide what should be done with the trained boy or girl. It was 
found that only a small proportion, even of these selected pupils, 
could be so developed and improved that they could go out into 
the world and support themselves independently. A larger num- 
ber, as a result of the school discipline and training, could be 
taken home, where they would become comparatively harmless 
and unobjectionable members of the family, capable, under the 
loving and watchful care of their friends, of earning by their 
labor as much as it cost to maintain them. In many other cases, 
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however, the guardians or parents of these children were unwilling 
to remove them from the institutions and begged that they might 
be allowed to remain where they could be made happy and kept 
from harm. Many were homeless and friendless and, if sent 
away from the school, could be transferred only to almshouses, 
where they would become depraved and demoralized by associa- 
tion with adult paupers and vagrants of both sexes. It was soon 
found neither wise nor humane to turn these boys and girls out 
to shift for themselves. The placing out of these feeble-minded 
persons, except under the most careful supervision, proved 
unsatisfactory. Even those who had suitable homes and relatives 
able and willing to become responsible for them were, by the death 
of these relatives, thrown on their own resources and drifted 
into pauperism and crime. It gradually became evident that a 
certain number of even these higher-grade cases needed lifelong 
care and supervision, and that there was no suitable provision 
for this permanent custody outside special institutions. 

Once it was admitted that our full duty toward this class must 
include the retention and guardianship of some of those who 
had been trained in the schools, the wisdom and necessity of 
still further broadening the work became apparent. It was found 
that more than one-half of the applications for admission, and 
those by far the most insistent, were in behalf of the “unim- 
provables,” as Dr. Howe described them. This lower class of 
idiots, many of them with untidy, disgusting, and disagreeable 
habits, feeble physically, perhaps deformed and misshapen, often 
partially paralyzed or subject to epilepsy, cannot be given suitable 
care at home. There is no greater burden possible in a home or 
a neighborhood. It has been well said that by institutional care, 
for every five idiots cared for we restore four productive persons 
to the community; for, whereas at home the care of each of these 
children practically requires the time and energies of one person, 
in an institution the proportion of paid_employees is not over one 
to each five inmates. The home care of a low-grade idiot con- 
sumes so much of the working capacity of the wage-earner of 
the household that often the entire family becomes pauperized. 
Humanity and public policy demand that families should be 
relieved of the burden of helpless idiots. From the nature of 
their infirmities it is evident that the care of this class must last 
as long as they live. As nearly every low-grade idiot eventually 
becomes a public burden, it is better to assume this care when 
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they are young and susceptible of a certain amount of training 
than to receive them later on, undisciplined, helpless, destructive, 
adult idiots. 

The brighter classes of the feeble-minded, with their weak will 
power and deficient judgment, are easily influenced for evil and 
are prone to become vagrants, drunkards, and thieves. The 
modern scientific study of the dependent and delinquent classes as 
a whole has demonstrated that a large proportion of our criminals, 
inebriates, and prostitutes are really congenital defectives, who 
have been allowed to grow up without any attempt being made to 
improve or discipline them. Society suffers the penalty of this 
neglect in an increase of pauperism and vice and finally, at 
greatly increased cost, is compelled to take charge of adult idiots 
in almshouses and hospitals and of mentally defective criminals in 
jails and prisons, generally during the remainder of their natural 
lives. As a matter of mere economy, it is now believed that it is 
better and cheaper for the community to assume the permanent 
custody of such persons before they have carried out a long career 
of expensive crime. 

The tendency to lead dissolute lives is especially noticeable in 
the females. A feeble-minded girl is exposed as no other girl in 
the world is exposed. She has not sense enough to protect her- 
self from the perils to which women are subjected. Often sunny 
in disposition and physically attractive, they either marry and 
bring forth in geometrical ratio a new generation of defectives and 
dependents, or become irresponsible sources of corruption and 
debauchery in the communities where they live. There is hardly 
a poorhouse in this land where there are not two or more feeble- 
minded women with from one to four illegitimate children each. 
There is every reason in morality, humanity, and public policy 
that these feeble-minded women should be under permanent and 
watchful guardianship, especially during the child-bearing age. 
A feeble-minded girl of the higher grade was accepted as a pupil 
at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded when she 
was fifteen years of age. At the last moment the mother refused 
to send her to the school, as she “could not bear the disgrace of 
publicly admitting that she had a feeble-minded child.” Ten 
years later the girl was committed to the institution by the court, 
after she had given birth to six illegitimate children, four of whom 
were still living and all feeble-minded. The city where she 
lived had supported her at the almshouse for a period of several 
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months at each confinement, had been compelled to assume the 
burden of the life-long support of her progeny, and finally decidea 
to place her in permanent custody. Her mother had died broken- 
hearted several years earlier. 

The recognition of the characteristics, limitations, and needs of 
these various classes and the results of experience in their training, 
care, and guardianship have materially modified and broadened 
the scope and policy of our American institutions for the feeble- 
minded. To-day the advantages of these public institutions are 
not confined to the brighter cases needing school training espe- 
cially, but have been gradually extended to a greater or less extent 
in the different States to all the grades and types of idiocy. 
With all these various classes pleading for admission, it is not 
strange that many of these institutions have become far more 
extensive than their founders dreamed of or hoped for. Suc- 
cessive legislatures have been ready to enlarge existing institu- 
tions when they would not grant appropriations for establishing 
new ones. The evil effects feared from congregating a large 
number of this class have not been realized, or have been mini- 
mized by careful classification and separation of the different 
groups. In fact, we find we must congregate them to get the 
best results. In order to have companionship, that most neces- 
sary thing in the education of all children, we must have large 
numbers from which to make up our small classes of those who 
are of an equal degree of intelligence. 

The essentially educational character of the earlier institutions 
has been maintained but the relations of the different parts of in- 
struction are now better understood. The strictly school exer- 
cises, in the early days the most prominent feature, still perform 
their necessary and proper functions but now in harmony with but - 
subsidiary to the more practical objects of the institution. Edu- 
cation, as applied to the development of these feeble-minded 
children, is now understood in its broadest sense, not as mere 
intellectual training but as uniform cultivation of the whole being, 
physically, mentally, and morally. The end and aim of all our 
teaching and training is to make the child helpful to himself and 
useful to others. 

Sir W. Mitchell says, “It is of very little use to be able to read 
words of two or three letters, but it is of great use to teach an 
imbecile to put his clothes on and take them off, to be of cleanly 
habits, to eat tidily, to control his temper, to avoid hurting others, 
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to act with politeness, to be truthful, to know something of num- 
bers, to go with messages, to tell the hour by the clock, to know 
something of the value of coins, and a hundred other such things.” 

As now organized, our American institutions for the feeble- 
minded are broadly divided into two departments, the school or 
educational, and the custodial. In the school department the 
children are instructed in the ordinary branches of the common 
schools. As compared with the education of normal children, 
the difference is one of degree and not of kind. The progressive 
games and occupations of the kindergarten, object teaching, 
educational gymnastics, manual training, and the other graphic 
and attractive methods now so successfully applied in the educa- 
tion of normal children are especially adapted to the training of the 
feeble-minded. These principles of physiological training of the 
senses and faculties, of exercising and developing the power of 
attention, perception, and judgment by teaching the qualities 
and properties of concrete objects instead of expecting the child 
to absorb ready-made knowledge from books, of progressively 
training the eye, the hand, and the ear—these were the methods 
formulated by Seguin and elaborated and applied by Richards, 
Wilbur, and Howe years before the era of the kindergarten and 
the dawn of the new education. It would be difficult properly 
to estimate the influence of these original and successful methods 
of instructing the feeble-minded in suggesting and shaping the 
radical changes that have been made in the methods of modern 
primary teaching of normal children. With feeble-minded chil- 
dren the instruction must begin on a lower plane; the progress 
is slower and the pupil cannot be carried so far. In a school with 
several hundred children a satisfactory gradation of classes can 
be made if the small proportion of children showing irregular and 
unusual deficiencies is assigned to special classes for instruction 
through individual methods. 

Most of the pupils of this grade learn to read and write, to know 
something of numbers, and acquire a more or less practical knowl- 
edge of common affairs. Careful attention is paid to the incul- 
cation of the simple principles of morality, the teaching of correct 
habits and behavior, and the observance of the ordinary amenities 
of life. 

The most prominent feature of our educational training to-day 
is the attention paid to instruction in industrial occupations and 
manual labor. In this “education by doing” we not only have 
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a very valuable means of exercising and developing the dormant 
faculties and defective bodies of our pupils, but at the same time 
we are training them to become capable and useful men and 
women. The recent reports of these institutions show in detail 
the large variety and amount of work done by these children. 
Carpentering, painting, printing, brick-making, stock-raising, 
gardening, farming, domestic work, the manufacture of clothing, 
boots and shoes, brooms and brushes, and other industries are 
now successfully and profitably carried on by the pupils in these 
schools in connection with the strictly mental training. 

Each year a certain number of persons of this class go out 
from such institutions and lead useful, harmless lives. Some of 
the institutions where only the brightest class of imbeciles are 
received and where the system of industrial training has been 
very carefully carried out, report that from twenty to thirty per 
cent of the pupils are discharged as absolutely self-supporting. 
In other institutions, where the lower-grade cases are received, 
the percentage of cases so discharged is considerably less. It is 
safe to say that not over ten to fifteen per cent of our inmates 
can be made self-supporting in the sense of going out into the 
community, securing and retaining a situation, and prudently 
spending their earnings. With all our training we cannot give 
our pupils that indispensable something known as good, plain 
“common sense.” The amount and value of their labor depend 
upon the amount of oversight and supervision practicable; but 
it is safe to say that over fifty per cent of the adults of the 
higher grade who have been under training from childhood are 
capable, under intelligent supervision, of doing a sufficient amount 
of work to pay for the actual cost of their support, whether in an 
institution or at home. 

The custodial department includes the lower grades of idiots 
and the epileptics. Some of these children are as helpless as 
infants, incapable of standing alone, of dressing or feeding 
themselves, or of making their wants known. Other cases are 
excitable and noisy, with markedly destructive tendencies. The 
chief indication with these lower-grade cases is to see that their 
wants are attended to, and to make them comfortable and happy 
as long as they live; but even with these cases much improve- 
ment is possible through teaching them to wait on themselves, 
to dress and undress, to feed themselves, and by attention to 
personal cleanliness and habits of order and obedience. As a 
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result of the kindly but firm discipline, the patient habit-teaching, 
and the well-ordered institution routine, a large proportion of 
these children become much less troublesome and disgusting, so 
much so that the burden and expense of their care and support 
are materially and permanently lessened. 

Requiring permanent care also are the moral imbeciles and the 
adults of both sexes who have graduated from the school depart- 
ment, or are past school age, but cannot safely be trusted, either 
for their own good or the good of the community, where not under 
strict and judicious surveillance. For these classes the institution 
provides a home where they may lead happy, harmless, useful 
lives. 

The daily routine work of a large institution furnishes these 
trained adults with abundant opportunities for doing simple 
manual labor, which otherwise would have to be done by paid 
employees. Outside of an institution it would be impossible to 
secure the experienced and patient supervision and direction 
necessary to obtain practical, remunerative results from the com- 
paratively unskilled labor of these feeble-minded people. In the 
institution the boys assist the baker, the carpenter, and the 
engineer. They do much of the shoemaking, the tailoring, and 
the painting. They drive teams, build roads, and dig ditches. 
Nearly all of the institutions have large farms and gardens which 
supply enormous quantities of milk and vegetables for the con- 
sumption of the inmates. This farm and garden work is largely 
done by the adult male imbeciles. ‘The females do the laundry 
work, make the clothing and bedding, and do a large share of all 
the other domestic work of these immense households. Many of 
these adult females, naturally kind and gentle, have the instinctive 
feminine love for children, and are of great assistance in caring 
for the feeble and crippled children in the custodial department. 
These simple people are much happier and better off in every 
respect when they know they are doing some useful and necessary 
work. Some of the restless persons of the delinquent type could 
hardly be controlled and managed if their surplus energies were 
not worked off by a reasonable amount of manual labor. 

In the early days of public provision for the mentally defective 
the tendency seemed to be to enlarge the institutions symmet- 
rically as the demands for admission increased, without much 
attempt to distinguish certain groups which might be cared for 
more advantageously in an entirely different manner. Experi- 
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ence has shown that there is a form of care which not only greatly 
improves the physical and mental condition of one group of the 
feeble-minded but also reduces to practically nothing the actual 
cost of their maintenance. I refer to so-called “colony” care. 
Colony care does not, of course, do away with the necessity for 
“institutional” care. Practically, it means that an institution 
may have its capacity increased many fold at almost no increase 
in total cost for maintenance. 

In brief, the plan includes, first, a “‘parent” institution for 
young children, the bed-ridden, infirm, and strictly custodial 
cases. Into this parent institution should be received the new 
admissions for purposes of classification and preliminary training. 
These parent institutions are advantageously located fairly near 
large centers of population. The colonies, subsidiary to the 
parent institution, should be located in the country at distances 
of from twenty to fifty miles and on land suitable for cultivation. 
Temporary or permanent colonies may also be established on 
wild State lands for the purpose of clearing them and maintaining 
them in such condition that, from their lumber or other products, 
they may return to the State a maximum revenue. In these 
colonies are placed the men and large boys who are able or who 
can be taught to do the necessary work. 

During the past decade this form of care has rapidly grown, so 
that now there is general approval of the formation of colonies. 
for adult male feeble-minded persons in good physical condition. 
Such colonies, when connected with “‘parent”’ institutions, can be 
made self-supporting and seem to offer a most hopeful means of 
providing for a greatly increased number of cases at a minimum 
expense to the State. 

Such has been the development of the care of the feeble- 
minded in the United States. The next step, it seems to me, in 
state care for mental defectives will be the development of plans 
for the supervised care of suitable cases, usually those who have 
had a period of institutional observation and training, in the com- 
munities. Many such patients can get on in their own homes, 
while others may be “boarded-out” in carefully selected families 
in rural communities, subject of course to strict supervision by 
officers of the parent institution. With this development the 
capacity of any institution would practically be limited only by 
the supply of suitable cases, the topography of the country, the 
character of the general population, and the ability of the execu- 
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tive, as the cost of maintenance would be reduced to the mini- 
mum and the necessity and difficulty of securing continually 
enlarged legislative appropriations would be eliminated. 

The material growth and separate history of the older insti- 
tutions and the numerous public and private schools that have 
been opened in this country since 1874 are too comprehensive to 
be considered in detail in this article. The accompanying list* 
contains the name, location, dates of establishment and opening, 
capacity, and name of the superintendent of each of the public 
institutions for the especial care of the feeble-minded and the 
epileptic (except as otherwise noted in the list) existing on Janu- 
ary 1, 1916. 

The statistical table following the list is of considerable inter- 
est, showing, as it does, the number of non-insane feeble-minded 
and epileptics in state institutions in each of the states, as well 
as the total for the United States, on June 1, 1890, January 1, 
1904, January 1, 1910, and January 1, 1916. 

It will be noted that there were 15,599 feeble-minded and epilep- 
tic persons under state care in the United States on January 1, 
1904, an increase of 290 per cent over the corresponding figure 
(4,001) for June 1, 1890. At the end of the next six years they 
had increased to 23,358, a growth of 50 per cent, and six years 
later, or on January 1, 1916, there were 34,137, an increase in that 
period of 46 per cent. In-other words, from June 1, 1890, to 
January 1, 1916, the number of feeble-minded and epileptic per- 
sons under state care in the United States had risen from 4,001 to 
$4,187 or an increase of '753 per cent. 

The reports of the United States Census Bureau show that the 
general population of the United States increased 29 per cent from 
June 1, 1890, to January 1, 1904; 14 per cent in the next six years, 
and 10 per cent in the six years ending January 1, 1916. The 
increase in general population from June 1, 1890, to January 1, 
1916, was 62 per cent. 

To one not familiar with the facts it might seem at first sight 
that feeble-mindedness and epilepsy were increasing enormously 
in the United States in comparison with the general population. 
That is not the case, however, or at least these figures do not prove 
it to be so. What they do show is the greater proportionate 

* The list and statistical table were prepared by the National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene. The Committee plans to publish similar figures every year, thus supple- 
menting the decennial statements of the United States Census Bureau. 
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amount of state care provided in recent years for a class that 
hitherto had been abandoned in the jails and almshouses, or had 
roamed the country, a menace to the community as well as to 
itself. Nor should this enormous increase in state care through- 
out the United States—753 per cent in 26 years—obscure the fact 
that the present state provision for this class in the country at large 
is far below what it should be. How great the lack is can be 
seen in the column headed January 1, 1916, where it is shown that 
20 states have a higher ratio of provision than the United States 
as a whole, and that one of them—Massachusetts—is caring for 
nearly three times as many feeble-minded and epileptics per 
100,000 population as are being cared for in the country at large. 
And yet Massachusetts acknowledges that it is doing but a small 
part of what it should do to give these defectives the care they 
need. As a matter of fact, this increase of 753 per cent in 26 
years is really an index of the lack of appreciation on the part of 
former generations of the great part played by mental deficiency 
in dependency, crime, and delinquency. 

Among other interesting facts shown by the table is the 
consistent leadership of Ohio, Minnesota, and Iowa in provision 
for their feeble-minded and epileptics. Massachusetts, ranking 
seventh in 1890, rose to third place in 1904; since then it has led 
all of the states. 

Confirming the statement made earlier in this article relative 
to the tendency towards larger rather than to more numerous 
institutions, the table shows that on June 1, 1890, there was 
throughout the United States an average of 250 inmates per in- 
stitution; on January 1, 1904, the average had increased to 488; 
on January 1, 1910, to 570; while on January 1, 1916, the average 
population of the public institutions for mental defectives and 
epileptics had increased to 683 persons. The number of insti- 
tutions represented in the statistical tables on each of the census 
dates was 16, 32, 41, and 50, respectively. 

Following the statistical table is a map of the United States 
showing graphically the states that provide separate institutions 
for their feeble-minded and for their epileptics, those that care 
for the two classes in the same institution, and those that have 
as yet no special institution for either the mentally defective 
or the epileptic. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED AND THE EPILEPTIC 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1916 
Prey fe “iin ani m7 states apo fa Deda wpe ghd nee AP A wpe 
committed to the State by itals as “insane”, in the absence of better facilities. Both the feeble-minded 
the epileptic are to be of seep ceapagantgmrwatiaerese Such 


The capacity of each institution includes that of buildings in course of erection or provided for 
Nate Gaaseaea, Wiis ccmlior cl alti tcusedl cutee tn oie capacity, the former is ee 


ALABAMA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


ALASKA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


ARIZONA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


ARKANSAS 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic. Commission to investi- 
gate needs appointed in 1915; investigation under way 
CALIFORNIA 


SONOMA STATE HOME, Eldridge 
William J. G. Dawson, M. D., Medical Superintendent 
Established and opened, 1885; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 1,345 
No separate public institution for epileptics 
COLORADO 


STATE HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES, Arvada 
(P. O., Ridge) 

A. P. Busey, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1909; opened, 1912; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 81 


No separate public institution for epileptics 
CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, Mansfield Depot 

Donald L. Ross, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1909; opened, 1913; for epileptics; capacity, 96 

CONNECTICUT TRAINING SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Lakeville 
Charles T. La Moure, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1857; opened as public institution, 1913; for feeble-minded; capacity, 550 


DELAWARE 


No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic. The State supports 13 
feeble-minded at the Training School for Feeble-Minded Children, Elwyn, Pennsy!- 
vania. Commission appointed to investigate conditions, 1916 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic. Bill for public institution 
pending in Congress. The District supports 45 feeble-minded at the Training School 
for Feeble-Minded Children, Elwyn, Pennsylvania, and maintains others in private 
institutions in Virginia and New Jersey 


FLORIDA 


No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic. Commission appointed 
in 1916 to investigate needs and report in spring of 1917 


GEORGIA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


IDAHO 


IDAHO STATE SANITARIUM, Nampa 
Established, 1913; for both feeble-minded and epileptics; 1915 Legislature failed to make 
appropriation to complete building partially erected 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL COLONY FOR IMPROVABLE EPILEPTICS, Dixon 
Gerald M. Riordan, Managing Officer 
Established, 1913; will be opened about June 1, 1917; for epileptics 


LINCOLN STATE SCHOOL AND COLONY, Lincoln 
Thomas H. Leonard, M. D., Managing Officer 
Established and opened, 1865; for feeble-minded; capacity, 2,000 


INDIANA 


INDIANA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED YOUTH, Fort Wayne 

George S. Bliss, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1879; for feeble-minded girls and boys 6 to 16 years old and 
feeble-minded women 16 to 45; capacity, 1,391 

INDIANA VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS, New Castle 

W. C. Van Nuys, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1905; opened, 1907; for epileptics; capacity, 420 


IOWA 


IOWA INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, Glenwood 

George Mogridge, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1876; for feeble-minded; capacity, 1,500 

STATE HOSPITAL AND COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, Woodward 

M. Nelson Voldeng, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1914; Hospital division will be opened early in 1917, colony to be opened 
later; for epileptics; capacity, 100 on opening 


STATE HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Winfield 
F. C. Cave, M. D., Superirtendent 
Established and opened, 1881; for feeble-minded; capacity, 700 
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STATE HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPTICS, Parsons 

M. L. Perry, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1908; for epileptics, including those insane; capacity, 560 (220 
sane epileptics present January 1, 1916) 


KENTUCKY 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, Frankfort 
S. L. Helm, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1860; opened, 1861; admits feeble-minded children 6 to 18 years old who 
can be educated or trained; capacity, 400 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


LOUISIANA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic ‘| 


MAINE 


MAINE SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, West Pownal 

Carl J. Hedin, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1907; opened, 1908; admits feeble-minded males between 6 and 40 years, 
females between 6 and 45 years; capacity, 283 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


MARYLAND 


ROSEWOOD STATE TRAINING SCHOOL, Owings Mills 
Frank W. Keating, M. D., Superintendent 
Established and opened, 1888; for feeble-minded; capacity, 700 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Waltham (Waverley P. 0.) 

Walter E. Fernald, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1848; for feeble-minded children; capacity 1,625 (including 
about 300 in Colony at Templeton) 

MONSON STATE HOSPITAL, Palmer 

Everett Flood, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1895; opened, 1898; for epileptics of any age; insane epileptics also admitted; 
capacity, 1,200 

SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Belchertown 

Established 1915; construction not started. 


WRENTHAM STATE SCHOOL, Wrentham 
George L. Wallace, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1906; opened, 1907; for feeble-minded; capacity, 1,200 


MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN FARM COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, Wahjamega (Caro P. 0.) 
Robert L. Dixon, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1913; opened, 1914; for epileptics; capacity, 362 

MICHIGAN HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL, Lapeer 

H. A. Haynes, M. D., Medical Superintendent 

Established, 1898; opened, 1895; for feeble-minded over 6 years; capacity, 1,481 
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MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND COLONY FOR 
EPILEPTICS, Faribault 

Superintendent (vacancy) 

Established and opened, 1879; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 1,600 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


MISSISSIPPI 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI COLONY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC, Marshall 
R. P. C. Wilson, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1889; opened, 1901; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 1,000 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


MONTANA 


MONTANA TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN, Boulder 

Herbert J. Menzemer, President 

Opened, 1898; for feeble-minded children; capacity, 94; school open nine months in the 
year 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA INSTITUTION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Beatrice 
D. G., Griffiths, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1886; opened, 1887; for feeble-minded; capacity, 600 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


NEVADA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Laconia 
Benjamin W. Baker, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1901; opened, 1908; for feeble-minded children; capacity, 280 
No separate public institution for the epileptic 


NEW JERSEY 
NEW JERSEY STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Vineland 
Madeleine A. Hallowell, M. D., Medical Director and Superintendent 
Established and opened, 1888; for feeble-minded; capacity, 785 
NEW JERSEY STATE VILLAGE FOR EPILEPTICS, Skillman 
David F. Weeks, M. D., Superintendent 
Established and opened, 1898; for epileptics, and feeble-minded males over 21 years; 
capacity, 898 
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The state maintains $80 feeble-minded children, some entirely, some partially, in The 
Training School at Vineland—a private institution 

An appropriation of $15,000 was made by the Legislature of 1916 for the establishment 
of colonies for the feeble-minded on forest reserves or other state lands 


NEW MEXICO 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


NEW YORE 


CRAIG COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, Sonyea 
William T. Shanahan, M. D., Medical Superintendent 
Established, 1894; opened, 1896; for epileptics; capacity, 1,470 


LETCHWORTH VILLAGE, Thiells 

Charles S. Little, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1907; opened, 1911; for feeble-minded and epileptics of unsound mind, not 
insane; capacity, 330 


NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AND SCHOOLS, Randall's Island 

W. B. Cornell, M. D., Medical Director 

Established, 1847; department for feeble-minded organized, 1870; for feeble-minded and 
epileptic children of New York City; capacity, 1,940 


ROME STATE CUSTODIAL ASYLUM, Rome 


Charles Bernstein, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1893; opened, 1894; for feeble-minded; capacity, 1,580 


STATE CUSTODIAL ASYLUM, Newark 

Ethan A. Nevin, M. D., Superintendent 

Opened, 1878, as branch of Syracuse Institution; established, 1885, as an independent 
asylum; for feeble-minded women of child-bearing age; capacity, 1,050 


SYRACUSE STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, 
Syracuse 

O. Howard Cobb, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1851; for feeble-minded children under 16 years old, capable of 
improvement; capacity, 607 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CASWELL TRAINING SCHOOL, Hines (Kinston, P. 0.) 
C, B. MeNairy, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1911; opened, 1914; for feeble-minded over 6 years old; capacity, 200 


STATE COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS, Raleigh 

Albert Anderson, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1907; opened, 1909; at present conducted as a department of the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Raleigh; capacity, 200 


NORTH DAKOTA 


INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Grafton 
A. R. T. Wylie, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1901; opened, 1904; for feeble-minded and epileptic; capacity, 263 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 
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OHIO 


INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Columbus 

E. J. Emerick, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1857; for feeble-minded; capacity, 2,200 
OHIO HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPTICS, Gallipolis 

George G. Kineon, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1890; opened, 1893; for epileptics; capacity, 1,980 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA INSTITUTE FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Enid 

W. L. Kendall, M. D., Superintendent 

Established and opened, 1910; for feeble-minded 5 to 16 years old, if over 16 maintenance 
must be paid; capacity, 400 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


OREGON 


STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Salem 
J. N. Smith, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1907; opened, 1908; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 310 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE FEEBLE- 
MINDED AND EPILEPTIC, Spring City 

William J. Steward, M. D., Chief Physician 

Established 1908; opened, 1905; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 1,159 

STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
Polk 

J. Morehead Murdoch, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1893; opened, 1897; for feeble-minded; capacity, 1,773 


VILLAGE FOR FEEBLE-MINDED MEN AND WOMEN, Glen Iron 

Mary M. Wolfe, M. D., Superintendent (Lewisburg, Pa.) 

Established 1913; not yet opened; for feeble-minded women of child-bearing age 

The state maintains 700 feeble-minded children in the Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children at Elwyn and 30 children in the Pennsylvania Epileptic Hospital and Colo- 
ny Farm at Oakbourne, both private institutions 

The City of Philadelphia is now erecting a large institution for its feeble-minded at By- 
berry, a suburb 





RHODE ISLAND 


EXETER SCHOOL, Exeter (Slocum P. 0.) 
Joseph H. Ladd, M. D., Superintendent 
Established 1907; opened, 1908; for feeble-minded; capacity, 330 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE SCHOOL AND HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Redfield 
J. K. Kutnuewsky, M. D., Superintendent 
Established 1892; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 303 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 


TENNESSEE 
No public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 


TEXAS 


STATE COLONY FOR THE TRAINING OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Austin 
Superintendent (Vacancy) 
Established, 1915; to be opened, October, 1917 


STATE EPILEPTIC COLONY, Abilene 
Thomas P. Bass, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1899; opened, 1904; for epileptics; capacity, 600 


UTAH 


No separate institution for the epileptic or for the feeble-minded. Commission appointed 
in 1916 to investigate needs 


VERMONT 


' VERMONT STATE SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, Brandon 
Frederic J. Russell, M. D., Superintendent . 
Established, 1912; opened, 1915; for feeble-minded children 5 to 21 years old; 

capacity, 171 : 


ie No separate public institution for the epileptic 
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VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA COLONY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED ‘ 
Established, 1912; opened, 1914; a department of the State Epileptic Colony for white 

women of child-bearing age; capacity, 112. A colony for negro feeble-minded was 

established in 1914 (not yet opened) as a department of the Central State Hospital 

for the Insane at Petersburg 


i VIRGINIA STATE EPILEPTIC COLONY, Madison Heights (near Lynchburg) 
rt A. 8. Priddy, M. D., Superintendent 
ie Established, 1910; opened, 1911; for white epileptics; capacity, 500 


| WASHINGTON 


STATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Medical Lake 

8. C. Woodruff, Superintendent 

Established, 1892; for feeble-minded and epileptic children under 21 years and feeble- 
minded adults under 50 years; capacity, 600 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
No separate public institution for the feeble-minded or for the epileptic 
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WISCONSIN 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND THE EPI- 
LEPTIC, Union Grove 

Established, 1913; ready for occupancy, January 1, 1918; capacity, 300 at opening; 
when completed capacity will be 1,476 

WISCONSIN HOME FOR FEEBLE-MINDED, Chippewa Falls 

Alfred W. Wilmarth, M. D., Superintendent 

Established, 1895; opened, 1897; for feeble-minded; capacity, 1,160 


WYOMING 


WYOMING STATE SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVES, Lander 
Charles E. Lane, M. D., Superintendent 
Established, 1907; opened, 1912; for feeble-minded and epileptics; capacity, 100 


No separate public institution for the epileptic 
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MENTAL ADAPTATION 


FREDERIC LYMAN WELLS 
Psychologist, McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass. 


VERY living thing in order to live must behave towards 
the outer world in more or less restricted ways. The 
simple bit of living substance that we call the amoeba is endowed 
with only a few of these ways to act. It can move by extending 
its “false feet” in a given direction. When it meets a particle 
of food it must spread itself out over it to consume it; when it 
meets an injurious substance it must roll itself into a ball and so 
offer the least exposed surface. By these ways of behaving, 
or reactions, the animal and its kind survive; the reactions de- 
scribed are thus well adapted for that individual and its environ- 
ment. An amoeba that rolled itself up on touching food, or 
one that spread itself out over poison, would show a condition 
quite similar to those disorders of conduct to which, in human 
beings, we have rather unfortunately applied the term insanity. 
It would be unable to look after itself and in the absence of care 
by its fellow-creatures would perish. Life depends upon adapted 
behavior. 

Organisms higher in the scale of evolution have much more 
numerous and complicated ways of reaction in life. They build 
snares that catch their food; they escape the uncertainties of the 
chase by vegetable supplies which they can control; they lay 
aside stores of food for times of scarcity or for their young; 
they conceal themselves when their enemies are about; they 
build shelters; they form social systems; and a marvelous com- 
plexity of reaction develops about the reproductive instincts. 

We understand that in the progress of evolution different 
structures are developed which are adapted to the animal’s 
purposes, the protective mimicry among insects affording some of 
the most exquisite examples. In just the same way different 
abilities for reacting develop which better meet the demands 
of the outside world. The dragon-fly builds no house at all; the 
mud-dauber wasp, but an unsightly affair; the honey-bee a 
structure that has the respect of architects. History is the 
record of the modification of behavior in our race. Leander 


swam the Hellespont; his descendants fly it. 
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The adaptations that animals must make have a three-fold 
division: the search for food, the lookout for enemies, and the 
continuation of the species. To whatever extent the animal re- 
acts in ways achieving these ends we speak of that organism’s 
behavior as in good adaptation to its environment, or as well- 
balanced. The orb-weaving spider must not come down into its 
net until it is too dark for the wasp to fly; the tiger must not be 
too slow in seizing or too impatient in awaiting the deer that 
comes down to drink. If they did, they would carry out ineffec- 
tively reactions all right in themselves. But in the inscrutable 
wisdom of Providence it is so ordered that actions which are 
very good for one of an animal’s interests can be very bad for an- 
other. The brook-trout incautiously pursuing the minnow is set 
upon and devoured by the pickerel. The spiderling that loves 
not wisely but too well is seized and eaten by the object of his 
unwelcome devotion. And when the wolf keeps cautiously 
approaching the bait in the trap and again drawing away on 
perceiving the suspicious scent, he shows in simplest form the 
never-ending conflict between instinctive trends which plays such 
a universal part in life, and in human beings is the source of 
nearly all its difficulty. 

The right thing being defined, the best adaptation lies in 
the most effective doing of it. How effectively a given “right 
thing” can be done, is clearly not inaccessible to experimental 
study. The main structure of comparative or animal psychology 
is built upon just such problems. We place the animal in a 
situation to which he must react in a certain way to get his 
food. The difficulty of this situation and the factors that 
enter into it we can and do vary within wide limits. We can 
see whether the animal can learn to locate his food by going 
to the right or left, by going where a certain light or color is 
shown, by finding his way through a maze or by opening a box, 
and we can measure how long it takes him to acquire the ability 
to make these adaptations as well as how many and what sorts 
of mistakes he makes. The comparative psychologist tries to find 
out how complex and what kind of situations the animal can 
adapt himself to, and how much his behavior can be modified to 
make adaptations to surroundings that are quite strange to him. 
Only a small part of human psychology has dealt with problems 
like this. They are included in what we call the “choice reaction” 
experiments. The subject is told to do one thing when he gets 
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one sort of stimulus, and another thing when he gets another sort 
of stimulus. For example, he is to tap with his first finger when 
he sees a red light, with his second finger when he sees a blue 
light, and with his third finger when he sees a green light, etc. 
In doing things of this sort people will make mistakes now and 
then, just as in typewriting one strikes a wrong key occasionally, 
although knowing perfectly well which is the right key to strike. 
These “false reactions,” as we call them, are failures of adaptation 
to the situation given us, just as it is a failure of adaptation when 
the animal looks for his food in the green compartment when 
he is being trained to look for it in the red. The aim of these 
experiments is to create situations that call for different sorts of 
movements, and by measuring the quickness with which the 
subject acquires these proper movements, and the number of false 
movements he makes, judge of his adaptive capacity to the 
situations. 

Every sort of human perception, from color sense to moral 
sense, can be dealt with in this way, but we meet a certain 
difficulty when we would interpret these observations as directly 
as we can interpret them in the case of animals. The com- 
parative psychologist often grumbles about the artificiality of 
the conditions to which he has to subject his animals to experiment 
with them. Yet, what a veri-similitude of nature they are 
beside the conditions in the laboratory of human experiment! 
No such direct and primal motives are likely to enter into our 
psychological experiments as the animal’s quest for food. To 
get near these we must go to Nature’s laboratory, and observe her 
experimental studies of our struggle for existence. If the hunter 
misses his game he misses his dinner, but the psychologist who 
strikes the right hand telegraph key when he should have struck 
the left merely makes a dot in the wrong place on the ribbon 
recorder. The difference between the adaptations of life and 
those of the laboratory is just the difference between shooting 
for a livelihood and shooting at a target. A good game shot 
will ordinarily be a fair target shot, but a fine target shot may 
be a poor game shot. With human beings we cannot bring our 
laboratory experiments into such immediate connection with 
the fundamental trends as those of animal psychology can be 
brought. But, on the other hand, the fundamental trends do 
not enter so directly into our lives as they do into those of 
animals. If the correctness of our laboratory adaptations is 
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artificial, remember that the proper thing in life is also very 
much a matter of convention. If one can put forth his proper 
efforts only when his next meal depends upon it, one is likely to 
spend his life in just such efforts to get his next meal. This 
theoretical objection, therefore, has its theoretical answer, and 
in no way precludes the hope of finding practical value in such 
experimentation. Recollect, also, that the industrial operations 
we live by are made up of choice reactions, often exquisitely 
subject to experimental control. The choice reaction experi- 
ments cover a great range. They lend themselves well to the 
study of personal traits like the capacity for sustained adap- 
tation or the capacity to keep the adaptations free of interference 
from minor distractions or emotional shocks. They have 
immediate value for studying the efficiency of productive labor. 

Up to this we have thought of adaptation entirely in terms of 
behavior and conduct, thus emphasizing in every case the motor 
act upon the outside world. This is necessary in order to give 
the best definition of good and bad adaptations, since it is in 
these objective instances that the good or bad result of the 
adaptation is most immediately evident, and could be illustrated 
by the clearest examples. We are now ready to make the shift 
of our viewpoint that brings us quickly to the focus of our subject. 
We all know what a chemical reaction is, as when zinc and 
hydrochloric acid change into zinc chloride and hydrogen. We 
know what a physiological reaction is, as when the frog’s muscle 
contracts to the stimulus of the electric current, and in the same 
way we define our highest types of voluntary behavior as reac- 
tions for which the antecedent situation is conceived as the 
stimulus. But it is plain—and also essential—that the move- 
ments or behavior we can observe in such a process are very 
far from implying the sum total of what happens in us. If 
John hears that his absent friend, James, has received a dis- 
tinguished honor, his only outward and visible reaction may be 
to write him a letter of congratulation, but his total response to 
the news contains a vast number of mental associations, images 
of his friend and the circumstances of his good fortune, pleasure 
that James’s good qualities have brought a well-earned recogni- 
tion, jealousy that he did not get it himself, etc. With nearly all 
these things we can deal only as activities of the mind. But 
they are just as much reactions to the event as the writing of 
the letter. They might even not be involved with any direct 
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motor reaction. Thus our sympathies in the European war, our 
opinions about Japanese exclusion or woman suffrage, represent 
our mental reactions to these propositions, whether or not they 
have produced any characteristic reaction in our conduct. All 
mental process is, indeed, simply mental reaction to what has 
gone before. And these mental reactions, equally with motor 
reactions, are good or bad according as they contribute to the 
advancement or detriment of the organism. Generally speaking, 
sincere pleasure at his friend’s good fortune would be a good 
reaction on John’s part. Jealousy, feeling that he himself de- 
served it more, a “what’s the use of trying” attitude, would be 
a distinctly bad mental reaction. Comparative psychology can 
deal with the mental processes of animals only by inference from 
their movements, and it is fair to assume that the animal processes 
are so. much simpler than ours that the behavior criterion is 
enough. But ordinary good sense tells us what a treacherous 
guide visible human reactions are to the motives, real or pretended, 
that lie behind them and what grievous mistakes would be and 
often are made in attempting to act upon inference therefrom. 
Most thoughts have no immediate and unequivocal motor ex- 
pression that we can observe. 

A great philosopher asks us to suppose that our whole being 
and all that existence means to us are dependent upon our 
some day winning or losing a game of chess. Is it not likely that 
we should spend considerable time in learning the commoner 
opening gambits and end-games, in studying the games of other 
players, and in the solution of problems? What should we think 
of parents or educators who would allow their charges to grow 
up without teaching them that a rook is more valuable than a 
knight, or that a pawn becomes a queen upon reaching the eighth 
row? Yet the worth of existence does depend on success in a 
game infinitely more complicated than that of chess, in which 
no mistake is ever overlooked and no move ever taken back, and 
where knowledge from one’s own experience often comes too late 
to use it. 

Our moves in this game are the reactions by which we seek to 
adapt ourselves to the play around us, and many essential reac- 
tions are such as we can deal with only as mental reactions. 
We see some people playing this game well, others poorly, some, 
like the feeble-minded, so poorly that they cannot play it by 
themselves at all. The dynamic psychology presented in these 
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remarks consists in bringing these reactions together as processes 
of adaptation, with particular reference to whether, so far as 
experience will teach us, the adaptation is good for the individual 
or bad. A great many mental reactions are bad because they 
seek to meet material wants in a mental way, which is easier; 
just as if an animal should seek to escape starvation by simply 
imagining food. Yet exactly such attitudes and bad ways of 
reacting to things in life often result from being misled about the 
real nature of the reactions and the particular dangers that 
underlie them. When we talk of controlling the external forces 
of nature,: we mean that we know their principles better and are 
able to act more intelligently in accord with them. Thus do 
people get the best control over their own personalities, by an 
open understanding of the forces at work there. Plain living and 
high thinking is an ideal; but high living and plain thinking is 
another that is not be be despised. 

Every animal, from amoeba to man, has certain things which it 
tries to get, and when we see an animal trying to get things, we 
say that is something the animal wants. The harder the animal 
tries to get it, the more it is apparent that the animal wants it. 
So far as we can gather, animal wants are regularly pursued to 
their realization except where external factors prevent it, and 
there is probably no human obstacle that does not yield to a 
strong enough human will, but human ambitions and desires are 
much less elementary and more crossed or interfered with by 
opposing trends within us. We may want a thing, but it may 
necessitate our giving up something else we want to keep, or we 
may dislike to face the inconveniences, the hardships, the dangers, 
that are a part of having it. All this will make our striving for 
it less effective, perhaps so much so that it becomes impossible 
for us to get what we want. To situations like this, which life is 
full of, the mind has definite ways of adapting itself. 

There is no better way of showing the principle of one of these 
reactions than by enlarging somewhat upon that sterling and 
classical illustration of mental adaptation to an impossible wish, 
the parable of the fox and the grapes. My colleague, Dr. Brill, 
would doubtless have made this fox an only child whom the 
flattery and adulation heaped upon him had persuaded that he was 
an individual of distinctively superior worth and agility. His 
self-love not tolerating the admission that he could not reach 


the grapes, he made the mental adaptation to his failure of taking 
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the attitude that they were sour and not worth reaching, so 
that there was no admission of weakness in not getting them. 
But soon he comes to a similar bunch of grapes that hang within 
an inch of his nose. “These are just the same,” he reflects; “if 
I took these people might think I lied when I said the others 
were sour. I am no liar, but always consistent, and true to 
myself.” So that when the pangs of hunger finally do force him 
to take them they are spoiled, and give him a well-earned indiges- 
tion. 

This first type of adaptation to an unattainable desire con- 
sists, therefore, in denying its existence, and minimizing the 
value of the thing wished for. It is a bad type of adaptation 
because the wish is genuine nevertheless, and the false attitude 
makes it much harder for us to meet any future situation in which 
the wish could and should be realized. 

A second type of adaptation concedes the value of the end 
desired, but lacking the strength or unified will to attain it directly, 
meets it by imagining a realization. These reactions are much 
more complex thalthe mere denial of the wish, and their essen- 
tially mental quality is distinctive. The day-dream is their 
most universal example. Here a genuine pleasure is got from 
picturing the trend as realized, though we preserve the sense that 
it is not so, and do not act as if it were. Mental disease, however, 
shows instances in which these fancies do get away from the 
person so that they seem reality—they are called “wishfulfilling 
deliria.”” These are very evident cases of substituting imagination 
for reality which need only to be mentioned to be understood. 
Just as many of us can call to mind music or natural scenery 
in ways that give us pleasure, so it is pleasant to create for 
ourselves images of the more complex events and surroundings 
that represent our ambitions and our hopes. 

The stock of imagination that we get from our own experience 
is powerfully reinforced by the things which other people imagine 
for us and put at our disposal in the form of literature. We read 
novels for entertainment, and the source of that entertainment. 
is that they regularly depict, or at least culminate in, situations in 
which we would like to find ourselves. The small boy likes his 
Monte Cristo because it supplies him with the material to 
identify himself with a great and powerful personage such as 
most people would like to be. A novel or similar imaginative 
production holds our idterest, “grips” us, so to speak, in so far 
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as it suggests to us persons that we would like to be or episodes 
that we would like to experience. This is not altered by the fact 
that these likings are not necessarily such as to be clearly under- 
stood. 

Thoughts of pleasant things, things that meet the normal 
trends of our organism, are normally pleasant thoughts, thoughts 
that we like to encourage. But it does not always work this 
way. There is a definite state of the human mind in which it is 
unpleasant and even painful to contemplate brightness or happi- 
ness elsewhere. The sufferer from melancholia draws his shutters 
tight upon the cloudless day that he may not behold the smiling 
face of nature. A young man of inferior constitution frankly 
tells us that he cannot read love stories because they bring too 
near home to him his own failures in this regard. In situations 
of this kind the mind flees the imagination of normal human 
happiness and seeks a solution amid fancies of tragedy and 
suffering. Another type of imaginative reaction, still presenting 
an abnormal solution of our trends, works out a happy solution 
through situations that often cut much further loose from reality. 
Good literary illustrations of both these reactions can be found 
in the stories of Edgar Allan Poe. Thus the depressive or tragic 
reaction is exemplified in such imaginations as The Fall of the 
House of Usher, or The Pit and The Pendulum; the opposite is seen 
in such fancies as Eleanora, Ligeia, or The Domain of Arnheim, 
The Assignation has elements of both types. 

The free imagination of wished-for things can work out well by 
painting in more glowing colors the excellence of what we wish 
for, and firing our ambition to strive for it the more intensely. 
As in Miss Bryant’s novel, little Jim Hibbault trudged along 
by his exhausted and self-immolated mother. “I'll make roads 
when I’m big,” he told her, “‘real good ones that you can walk 
on easy.” “A vision,” the novelist tells us, “of countless toiling 
human beings traveling on his roads all down the coming ages, 
knowing them for good roads, and praising the maker.” And 
such roads we know he did build, not only for people’s feet, but 
for their lives. No possession is more precious than the power 
to create such visions, so long as it gives stimulus for putting them 
into action. But the case is not always so fortunate. 

Physics teaches us that if we subject a substance to different 
forces, like temperature or pressure, we reach what are called 
“critical points,” that is, above and below which the properties 
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of the substances are greatly different. Water has critical 
points at 32° or 212° Fahrenheit, where it freezes, or changes into 
steam. Imagination acts upon our characters in the same way. 
It has a critical point where we cease to be fired by imagination, 
but drop back upon it alone. Poets have sung the mental delights 
that can come from nothing but imagery, and, what is equally 
important, imagination carries with it no dependence upon, nor 
responsibility to, the external world. 

This fact that day-dreams are not continually checked up with 
experience makes it also possible for them to take on forms that 
do not fit the actual conditions of one’s life. In this way people, 
without seeing what the actual values of life are, can in earlier 
years build up ambition whose satisfaction would never bring 
satisfaction with life. These false attitudes, again, make it 
much harder to act according to the ways that do bring a good 
adjustment to life. Thus nearly all younger persons have some 
imaginations about their future households and how they would 
like to have them; yet the more elaborate and fixed these become 
in the mind the more difficult, perhaps impossible, such ideas 
can make it for the individual to know and make use of genuine 
solutions when they present themselves. 

The voluntary movements that we make, we regard as indeed 
“voluntary”; that is, we feel that we act so because we judge it 
best so to act, and that we could act otherwise if we chose. So 
deep-rooted is this feeling of the freedom of our actions, that 
when this is lost, it stands out as a conspicuous symptom of 
mental disease, where it is known as “‘ideas of influence,” or the 
“feeling of passivity.” This feeling of the independence of our 
actions seems very closely associated with, perhaps the cause of, 
another very prominent mental fact, namely, a feeling of motive 
for our actions. As we control our actions, we want them to 
have a reasonable motive—man calls himself a rational animal, 
one that is guided by reason in its conduct. A specific mental 
adaptation that our acts demand is therefore the assignment of 
satisfactory motives for them. 

The process by which we derive these satisfactory motives is 
known as rationalization—to rationalize an act means to assign 
for it a reason satisfactory to ourselves. The first thing to note 
about rationalization,—wherein it differs as night and day from 
genuine reasoning governed by experience—is that it is very 
personal and subjective. John tells us that he threw up his job 
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because his chief did not treat him squarely, but James, whom 
the chief treated in quite the same manner, does not feel un- 
justly dealt with. John’s rationalization does not give the real 
cause, which lies in a difference of personality between John and 
James. James says he does not marry because he gets only 
twenty-five hundred a year, but most people marry on far less. 
We must always go further back, and ask, why is that reason so 
effective with this particular person? 

Our rationalizations give a motive which our personality will 
accept as a fitting one without giving the real cause of our actions. 
Now the real motives for our conduct often go back to fundamental 
trends which we have been taught to regard as degraded, that 
we are base if we act from these motives, and thus our acts 
are regularly rationalized in the name of some. other principle 
that we have been taught to respect. If our neighbor insults us, 
we strike him not because we are angry, but because our honor 
demands it; we refrain from doing so not because we are afraid, 
but because it would lower our dignity. “‘How can sin be sin,” 
asks one philosopher, “if through it I rise to spiritual heights 
before unknown?” Such are our mental adjustments to what- 
ever conduct our pugnacity or our temptations may occasion; 
just as the fox rationalized his not trying for the grapes on the 
ground that they were sour. 

Where our impulses are strong enough and united enough, 
rationalizations play a small réle, and may scarcely be thought of 
unless somebody asks us for one. ‘“‘I want to do this, I don’t 
need any reason for it,” speaks the voice of sincerity self-assured. 
Rationalizations play their special parts in justifying something 
we are not really sure of, and in bolstering up an impulse against 
counter-impulses that are themselves strong enough to block it. 
They are like the floaters that are brought by corrupt political 
organizations to carry doubtful elections. The more dependent 
we feel upon the rationalization of an act, the more certain it is 
that there are powerful factors in the personality opposed to it 
and the falser the rationalization is likely to be, so that we need 
not wonder if these same reasons quite fail to move us in other 
times and circumstances. Who then tries to be true to his 
rationalizations is a traitor to himself. He is like a man riding 
a bicycle who turns his wheel one way when his natural leaning is 
the other. The test of character is the abiding by firm standards 
of certain things we will do and certain things we will not do in 
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defiance of the rationalizations that come every day to help us 
tear them down. The subtlest tempting to evil is that which 
comes disguised as rationalization of the unworthy impulse. 
The real conflicts of the soul are not between good and evil, but 
between rationalized good and right. So did the Indian mother 
throw her child into the Ganges; and, being widowed, burn 
herself on her husband’s pyre, rationalizing these acts as religious 
duties; so did many ancients rationalize the sacrificial slaughter 
of useful animals and even of their fellow men. We have learned 
to realize the inappropriateness of such conduct, though we still 
rationalize a value into the giving up of many vital personal 
aspirations. 

Of course we apply rationalization not only to our acts, but also 
to our opinions and points of view. We manufacture reasons 
for our likes and dislikes, and even more for our approvals and 
disapprovals. Thus a scientific investigator may put forward 
a result or a doctrine which is distasteful to us personally because 
it shows us in an unpleasant light to ourselves, or because we 
secretly feel it superior to what we ourselves could have done. 
The office of rationalization is then to discredit this work of our 
intellects. Not the least of the obstacles to psychological progress 
is that to be practical it has to be personal, and in being so it en- 
counters a host of instinctive prejudices difficult to deal with 
because so well concealed from their holders. A proper represen- 
tative of psychological science must be able not only to tell the 
truth to his own disadvantage, but also to accomplish the harder 
task of believing it. Rationalizations of thought or conduct in 
terms of moral principle are precisely the function of the so-called 
“elastic conscience.” Religion indeed, whose purpose is to make 
people better, may be made to rationalize very infamous actions. 
Large scale instances are the torture of heretics and the execu- 
tion of witches. These are the work of cave-keeping evils of 
human nature which teke from religion the convenient disguise 
of an act of faith. 

In short, the objects that rationalization serves are to provide 
the feeling of moral and logical justification for our acts and 
thoughts, to supplement our feeling of their freedom, and to keep 
us at temporary peace with our own natures. Enough instances 
have probably been quoted to show that the ability to rationalize 
an act is small guarantee of its real moral or logical value. Life 
is built of effects we produce, not of motives we make believe. 
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The most important and coherent system of adaptive mental 
reactions that humanity has evolved is that of religion. The 
primitive attempts were simple, as were perhaps the minds whose 
needs they had to meet. A conception of how the world came 
to be, of the interference of supernatural forces in the world’s 
affairs, of some existence after death, and the mind was satisfied. 
Religion has always served an important social purpose in giving 
to a people the sense of solidarity, faith in their common cause, 
contributing to victory in conflict. This, as Karl Pearson 
points out, gives them great advantage over people not bound 
together by any such ties. Natural selection would thus develop 
a humanity with some degree of religious evolution, quite apart 
from the supreme value of religion for the individual. But as 
individual life becomes more complex and fraught with difficulties 
more keenly felt, the mind demands, and supplies, religion that 
will meet its difficulties in a more personal way. We must 
appreciate that there are two sorts of these difficulties, one the 
simple impossibility of realizing the conditions of normal human 
happiness, which are nevertheless desired and striven for, the 
other the negation of these conditions, supplanting them by 
abnormal ideals. Religion has its compensation for the first 
of these difficulties, but not for the second. The losing that is 
true dying is not the loss of the object of value, but the loss of 
the sense and impulse of its value. Take the belief in immortality, 
for instance. This is the response of the human mind to the 
wish for further good things it has learned to know on earth; 
for a continued spending of our energies, or a meeting again with 
loved ones; perhaps it has failed of the good things of life here, 
but it has not lost the sense of their being good, and wants another 
chance for them. If one denies the values of life, and tries to 
live it in ways not worth living, this faith loses all its sustaining 
power. Rationalizations aside, the persistence of this belief be- 
tokens in general—not in every one—a better adaptation to life 
than the loss of it. Further stimuli to religion are the sufferings 
of those dear to us when we can do nothing to help. Powerful 
religious impulses, as in the form of prayer, spring up at such 
times, which may be quite in contrast to a person’s ordinary habits 
of thinking. Again, we make our own sufferings more tolerable. 
We identify them with a cause in which others have suffered far 
more. Are we not frankly told that the Christian life is “many 
a sorrow, many a labor, many a tear,” but that it brings ultimate 
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triumph, “Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, Jordan passed?” 
What awaits him “‘ Who best can drink his cup of woe, triumphant 
over pain?” By this value that they gain for us, we develop the 
endurance of hardship, resistance to temptation, capacity for 
sacrifice, and for effort in the face of discouragement, which make 
religion the greatest human force in the control of conduct the 
world has seen. 

The reverse side of the picture is that a value gets attached to 
beliefs, also to suffering and self-abnegation, for their own sakes, 
without reference to any good they accomplish in action; the 
“fugitive and cloistered virtue” that Milton found he could not 
praise. All sorts of religious reactions find a ratural expression 
in hymns, and there are some which show this only too well in an 
ecstasy of sorrowful emotion that is spent entirely on itself. This 
is not the bread of heaven that gives strength for the daily task, 
but an opiate bringing stupor and narcosis. 

The greater share of human happiness depends on the fitness 
of sexual adaptations, and most of the wreckage of human happi- 
ness is strewn upon the reefs with which humanity itself en- 
compasses them. In life as we know it, the final normal adjust- 
ment of this trend is made in marriage, where a man and woman 
administer a household and rear children. Whatever makes this 
adaptation easier and better is good; whatever makes it worse 
or more difficult is bad. Instinct left to itself regularly takes 
care of itself; but we, who adjust it to the requirements of a 
social order, must safeguard it until those requirements are met. 
There is a general principle—a phase of the law of inhibition of 
instinct by habit—that it is bad for any instinct to make partial 
responses to it which at some point have to be frustrated. It 
develops, perhaps unconsciously, a habit of stopping short which 
makes it more difficult when the time comes to go the rest of the 
way. In the erotic sphere this law has its chief human applica- 
tion. Thus it is well known that indulgence in the more pro- 
nounced reactions of flirtation can impair the capacity for the 
deeper attachments required in marriage, without which one 
does not make in a whole-hearted way the sacrifices that marriage 
involves. There are bigger fish in the sea than ever were caught, 
but one does not get big fish if little ones steal the bait. From 
the educational standpoint, it is wiser to teach this self-control 
on the basis of healthiness and proper care of one’s self, than 
because the indulgence has some vaguely immoral quality. 
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One refrains from spending every night at the theatre, or drink- 
ing a dozen glasses of good punch at a reception, and other 
things that one admittedly would thoroughly enjoy doing, 
when one realizes that they are not good for him and that 
they make him less fit for things that it is more important for 
him to do. 

It appears that just as people differ a good deal in the amount 
of alcohol that they can take, some people are much more un- 
favorably affected than others by these frustrated erotic reactions. 
Where the problem is nothing but to eliminate them, the proper 
conduct of life is more definite and easier. Some people are so 
fortunate that they step from an apparently extreme inhibition 
of these reactions to a normal adaptation in love and marriage. 
But others who follow this course illustrate, to their cost, that the 
inhibition of instinct by habit, like other good rules, is one that 
works in all sorts of directions. The instinct that leads towards 
sexual reactions does not originally have the fixed tendency that 
it does in normal adult existence, but in earlier years it is exceed- 
ingly subject to distortion, and there are few things in life which 
it cannot attach itself to. If one builds a dead wall of repression 
across the development of this trend, it does not accumulate 
a great reservoir of energy to make use of in the proper time half 
so much as it blocks up the proper course of a trend which knows 
how to cut many other channels for itself. It is important, 
therefore, to have in life some positive influences which will 
develop a healthy type of sex consciousness. Good personalities 
do not avoid, but take special pleasure in, various activities when 
they are shared in mixed company. The essential condition of 
the healthiness of these reactions is that they be accompanied by 
bodily activity, especially of large muscle groups. Dancing is the 
natural prototype of these, if not their best example. A greater 
value in this respect attaches to more active things, such as 
tennis, boating, swimming, various forms of the “wild life” 
and many others in themselves good bodily recreations in which 
men and women meet upon terms of sharing or competitive 
effort. An interesting sidelight upon this comes again from my 
colleague, Dr. Brill, who obtained accounts from many persons 
in regard to the mental effects of some of the new dances. Ac- 
cording to his findings, grosser erotic feelings appear to be much 
more frequently evoked by watching them than by participating 
in them, where the bodily activity is present. 
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Attitude and conduct in this sphere are ever subject to the 
influence of surroundings. It is the soundest of observations 
that example is better than precept, and precept better than 
instruction. In fact, the strongest argument against the so-called 
campaign of enlightenment in these matters has been that mere 
information is of so little value in governing conduct. One may 
well know what healthy character in this regard is, but the best 
use to make of knowing it is to keep in the society of those who 
have it. 

Another consideration applies especially where the environment 
permits the intellectual over-refinement of erotic feelings. Good 
personalities react to this trend not merely as an instrument of 
pleasure, nor simply to meeting its primary biological purpose, 
but attach essential value to both these phases of it. Of the 
thousand rationalizations of unhappy marriage, every one may 
originate on a physiological level. Neurosis, alcohol and the 
divorce courts wait on those who try to live around this. 

Where the adaptation of marriage is not made, or is poorly made, 
this may be ascribed partly to the non-occurrence of external 
opportunities for it but very largely also to the internal resistances 
to it, which are developed in the many ways already spoken of. 
Though possibilities of adequate adaptation present themselves, 
they go unrecognized or unreacted to, or if an attempt is made 
to meet them it is such a weak one that it is bound to fail. In 
these cases, where personal resistances have played the important 
role, there results in general a defective adaptation to life itself, 
with more or less well-concealed embitterment at the failure. 
‘To the event of there not being the normal possibility for adequate 
adjustment, individuals can adapt themselves in relatively as 
healthy a way as they would have done to the more usual situa- 
tion, even living careers of conspicuous social value. Good 
personalities overcome the difficulty by freely recognizing it 
and openly making the best of it. The effective means of doing 
this are in the development of strong external interests that 
prevent the withdrawal into self, by any form of direct service 
to society, by the pursuit of idealized ambitions, and thus, like 
the ancient Epicureans, by cultivating the mental luxuries of 
life, make bold to dispense with its necessities. 

It is a property of the human mind that the feeling orig- 
inally attaching to one set of impressions or reactions can be 
transferred to another that stands in some association with it. 
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Sometimes this association is very superficial, as when having 
much enjoyed a play at a certain theatre, one looks forward 
with pleasure to going to that theatre again, though the play 
and company are different. Again, the association may be 
very obscure, as it is in the symptoms of some mental diseases. 
Thus certain things through our special experience in connection 
with them and our elaborations of them come to mean much more 
to us subjectively than they do objectively. This principle 
plays a great part in mental adaptation. The mind can endow 
certain thoughts and actions with an extreme value—that is, 
it idealizes them. One man tries to build as good an automobile 
as he can; another tries to make himself as good a chess-player as 
possible; another sees the whole world in knowing the most about 
Shakespeare; another tries to be the most skilful bricklayer 
that he can. Practically anything can be idealized in this way, 
so that it compensates for the loss of all else, and all else is sacri- 
ficed to it. The striking thing about these ideals is that while 
some are of great value for one’s relation to the external world 
and others of practically none, to the person who holds them 
the latter mean at least as much as the former. In itself it means 
no more to the surgeon to set a difficult fracture that it does to 
the Assyriologist to decipher a forgotten cuneiform. It can well 
mean less, for the surgeon can get high prices for repairing 
injured bodies, while the value of deciphering the inscription de- 
pends almost entirely on the subjective enthusiasm that the 
scholar brings to it. Our minds of themselves give sacredness 
to ideals, just as they give convincingness to rationalizations. 
Where such ideals are developed simply as compensations for 
the un-lived-out portions of the fundamental! trends, they serve 
well their primary purpose of balancing the personality, and may, 
indeed, play an important part in enabling the trends to be better 
lived out. Thus the famous painter’s devotion to his art may 
be of conspicuous economic value to him and his family. Certain 
influences of rationalization and environment may distort the 
ideals so that they have no correspondence with the main trends 
of the personality. An adequate meeting of the fundamental 
trends requires of the individual some degree of self-assertion 
to the external world. Active competition for the means of 
meeting these trends is an essential part of getting them, which 
makes definite demands upon material effort, willingness to act 
in the service of others, aggressiveness against the opposed will 
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of others. The things that can be idealized differ widely in the 
demands of this nature that they make. Those of the political 
and industrial worlds are great, those of the intellectual and 
aesthetic worlds are relatively small. Rationalization comes to 
the aid of these latter, to help those personalities “‘who instinc- 
tively crave a refuge from the domineering, refusing, and wheedling 
of social enterprises in general,” to find that refuge in the more 
passive ideals of this type. The most extreme ideals may thus 
be formed in directions which have no expression in action, face 
no test of concrete experience, and whose only satisfaction is self- 
satisfaction. There are many people whose entire happiness is 
bought with just such illusions. 

A fox, being forced to content himself with sour grapes, fer- 
vently declared they were the best he had ever had. But it would 
be a sorry proceeding to feed them to the little foxes, and teach 
them that there were no better things in the world to eat. That 
education is a traitor to society which teaches or allows it to be 
thought that the ultimate values of life lie in directions that 
tend toward satisfaction in self and away from meeting the 
objective fundamental trends of the personality. Subjective 
ideals may be a fair substitute for reality, but they are a bad 
preparation for it. Honest people are free to assert that a million 
dollars is a good thing to have, and that, if its sordid treasure 
spreads to work you harm, it is your fault and not that of the 
million dollars. But suppose that at the hands of poor and dis- 
honest mentors one had been led to think seriously of money as 
filthy lucre, the root of all evil, a topic to be mentioned only in 
suppressed whispers, and with guilty laughter, a motive whose 
acknowledgment was a confession of turpitude. What would be 
likely to happen when his ambitions came to depend upon 
his economic competence, or if he had a good chance to win the 
million dollars or something worth a great deal more? Would he 
have a firm grasp on his opportunity? Would he make a sound 
investment of his fortune? Would he be likely to spend the 
income from it wisely? It is thus particularly important that 
those who are responsible for the formation of character in 
others should withstand every impulse to dissemble personal 
difficulties or mistakes of adaptation in their lives, and should 
openly appreciate the active, tangible and concretely serviceable 
ideals that are likely to bring the best adjustments to life in the 
normal personalities under their influence. The course to an 
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adequate mental adaptation is sometimes stormy, but it is far 
less devious than the paths by which people attempt to escape 
it. In the broadest sense it might be expressed as the feeling 
of being an influence for good. It will be most potent where its 
results are the most clearly seen, and are the nearest to one. 
This is of course implicit in the erotic trends. The quest of 
material possessions, which is the human equivalent of the 
animal’s search for food, is again most valuable where those 
possessions are made a means of service, and the same is true 
of the entire group of processes that dynamic psychology sums 
up under the head of “balancing material.” It is sometimes 
thought that the entire concept of effectiveness for good in 
others has its supreme value for human adaptation precisely 
because of analogies, more or less remote, to fundamental trends 
of love. 

Most principles of mental adaptation that can be founded on 
human experience will have more fruitful results the earlier in 
the life of the individual they can be brought to bear. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes remarked that the education of a man should 
begin with his grandfather; eugenics has become a catch-word, 
and the paramountness of heredity will always be a favored 
belief with those who must make of fatalism a rationalization 
for do-nothingness. But there is a better practical prospect of 
getting people to do the best for children that they have, than for 
persuading them about having them. 

I am convinced that the worst effects of bad heredity often 
come from the fact that it also means a bad home environment 
for the child. The hand that rocks the cradle can also plant the 
seeds of failure and neurosis. They do not necessarily spring 
from a bad heredity, and they may come upon a good heredity, 
where for some special reason the environment is bad. A young 
man for example, is born of healthy, energetic rustic stock, 
but his parents by their very energetic zeal for his comfort 
prevent the development of independent capacity, so that today 
he is a good-for-naught, wrecked by the very influences that 
should have been the first to guide him aright. A girl received 
conspicuous attentions from a young fellow of entire social and 
economic fitness. He failed, however, because he lacked one 
quality, which set every other virtue at naught, and without 
which man has no success in love that is worth having—leadership. 
This is perfectly accounted for by the fact that the conditions of 
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his upbringing involved an elderly easy-going father, with a 
young, strong-willed stepmother, whose ascendancy over both 
the father and son gave the latter no sense of the dominant réle 
that he would be expected to assume in such a relationship. 
In brighter semblance, a girl was born into circumstances that 
were distinctly ominous, but in whose home the danger was 
realized and acted upon; with the result that late adolescence 
finds her clever, accomplished, efficient, and with no lack of others 
who know it. 

We can assume that no parents would knowingly injure the 
mental health of their children, yet there is a singular blindness 
in this that is more than mere lack of judgment. The parents 
who spoil their child do so in feeding their own self-admiration as 
parents of that child. If unbounded affection for the child 
often results in such harm to him it is because his adaptation to 
life is not the underlying motive of the affection of his parents, 
to whom he is essentially an instrument for the living out of a 
particular group of feelings. They betray him to their own self- 
love. 

I at once acquired a great respect for a boy of six, who, when 
asked by his grandmother if he was not sorry she had hurt her 
foot, replied he had tried to be, but he couldn’t. There is no 
easier way to damage a child’s character than by artificially 
stimulating his emotions. It is an evil turn to a child and an all 
too frequent one, to teach or allow him to lash himself into emo- 
tion, because it appears the “right way to feel.” If we try to 
act the way we feel, we are very apt to act only in some way we 
think we would like to feel; it is more honest to judge our feelings 
by the way we react. 

The emotional display of sympathy, in particular, is a thing 
that is blessed neither to give nor to receive. Those who ridicule 
our sufferings are better friends to us than those who merely pity 
them. The underlying cause of such displays in us is that it is 
easier to cry over our friend’s hurt than to mend it, and it injures 
the recipient by undermining his self-control and leading him 
to exaggerate his difficulties. Though it is hard in the case of 
those personally dear to us, it is best to confine one’s appreciation 
of another’s suffering, so far as is humanly possible, to doing 
something objective to brighten it. 

Just as that education is of little constructive value which teaches 
merely what without showing how, so in the breaking up of harmful 
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tendencies the value of education consists in showing not only what 
to avoid, but how toavoidit. Ifa drinker is really to give up alco- 

hol, he must not content himself with a great show of repentance, 

resolution, and pledges, so making a frontal attack with his 

weakened will upon the strongest temptation his character knows. 

He must make an honest study of his failing, observe the condi- 

tions, the situations, the personal associations under which he 

tends to yield to it, and strive in every way so to order his life 

that he will not be subjected to those conditions, and thus 

outflank his enemy and take him in the rear, where he is least 

prepared for attack. The most effective and the most sincere 
way to get rid of any reaction is to avoid the stimulus. 

The education that I would carry out would be guided by the 
motto, “not things to know, but things to do.” I would get 
along with the irreducible minimum of what was not put to the 
test of immediate action. I would use to the full the opportunity 
of the early years to develop motor accomplishments that are of 
proved value in subsequent life. The available forms of manual 
training would have a high place. To a child who was pointed 
for anything but a laboring-career, I would make shorthand and 
typewriting co-ordinate with the three r’s. I would provide a 
boy with some physical attainment of the combative type, as a 
discipline for temper, and against whatever situations may 
demand from him the courage of hostile strength. I would al- 
ways include swimming not simply through its value in self- 
preservation, but for the discipline of one’s reflexes that it tests 
and develops. Dancing would also have an unquestioned 
place for the development of the social graces incident to it, and 
to pave the way for the growth of a healthy sex-consciousness 
later on. 

The healthier the household, the healthier the standards of 
conduct that are likely to develop naturally. But the individual 
cannot know enough of life to prepare himself intelligently for his 
adaptations to it in the period when the formation and training 
of those adaptations must take place or begin. This is the 
responsibility of those who are going before. They must see 
to it that the actualities of life burn out all tendencies, however 
disguised, to self-love and _ self-consciousness—different names 
for the same fundamental thing, which are the great fountain- 
head of mental mal-adaptations. They must hold the earlier 

years firmly to the satisfactions of concrete endeavor, of external 
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result, and train these years to strive in their life for none but 
those constructive ideals and values of which older experience— 
be it that of success or failure—has brought the understanding. 
Great mistakes are still retrieved by keeping others from making 
them; and great triumphs perfected by spurring others beyond 
them. 

The desire of Jupiter for the nymph Thetis was dispelled by 
the knowledge that she should bear a son who would surpass 
his father. Better men than Jupiter are needed to fulfill such 
a prophecy; and no good man might ask more from life than that 
of which the ruler of Olympus was afraid—to rear children who 
shall be better than himself. 
































ORGANIZED WORK IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


CLIFFORD W. BEERS _ 
Secretary of The National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


RGANIZED work in mental hygiene may be described in 
various ways, depending upon one’s viewpoint and special 
interest. My viewpoint is that of the layman; my special interest 
that of one whose privilege it was to plan and organize, with the 
help of many representative men and women, the first national 
and state agencies of their kind, namely, the National Committee 
and the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene. Though my 
original plan, as presented in 1908 in the first edition of my 
autobiography, “A Mind That Found Itself,” was to create a 
type of social agency that should work exclusively for the insane 
and for the prevention of mental diseases, I builded better than 
I knew. In striving to help the insane and to conserve mental 
health, the National Committee soon found itself called upon to 
help also the mentally deficient, the epileptic, the inebriate—in 
fact all of the mentally abnormal groups. 

When one considers the great groups of people who will be 
benefited, in one way or another, by organized work in mental 
hygiene, the importance of the movement at once becomes ap- 
parent. The two chief groups are the insane, of whom over two 
hundred thousand are already in institutions and tens of thousands 
still outside of them, and the mentally deficient or, as they are 
more commonly called, the feeble-minded, of whom only a few 
thousands are as yet cared for in institutions while uncounted 
thousands are still at liberty, a menace oftentimes to the com- 
munities in which they live. Next in importance, numerically, 
are the thousands of people addicted to the excessive use of al- 
cohol and demoralizing drugs; and the epileptic, the exact number 
of whom cannot in the absence of reliable statistics be stated. 
To these may be added that numerous group of people who are 
unable so to adjust themselves to their environment as to live 
happy and efficient lives. Regardless of how we measure the 
problem of mental health, or of mental ill-health as it might for 
present purposes more appropriately be termed, it is without 
question one of the vitally important problems of the day. 

Can this admittedly complex problem be attacked and is there 


hope of resolving it into manageable factors, were questions often 
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asked in the beginning. Eight years of work has demonstrated 
that the problem can be attacked with success. The growth of 
State Societies for Mental Hygiene, as shown by the map on the 
following page, may be cited. These societies have been organized 
in response to a spontaneous demand for them within the states 
indicated. In addition to the fifteen societies already organized, 
groups in several other states are nearly ready to establish such 
agencies. Before many years every state in the Union will, with- 
out doubt, have its Society for Mental Hygiene. 

Briefly stated, the chief purposes of any society or committee 
for mental hygiene are: To work for the conservation of mental 
health; for the prevention of nervous and mental disorders and 
mental deficiency; and for improvement in the care and treatment 
of those suffering from any of these disorders. 

Though methods of work and the amount of attention given to 
some activities vary, all Societies for Mental Hygiene are seeking 
to achieve their aims in the following ways: * 

(a) By means of campaigns of education; 
(b) Social service; 

(c) Surveys and special studies; 

(d) Legislation; 

(e) Co-operation with other agencies. 

The first object in view when work was begun was to cause the 
public to give heed to the problem of mental hygiene. It was 
rightly believed that the widespread lack of interest in the subject 
was largely due to ignorance of the many surprising facts already 
available. The National Committee, therefore, prepared a Men- 
tal Hygiene Exhibit, the first comprehensive one of its kind ever 
created, consisting of charts relating to the insane, feeble-minded, 
alcoholic and other mentally abnormal groups. So unique was 
this exhibit that many wondered, when they first heard of it, how 
facts relating to mental hygiene could be presented in graphic 
form. The charts themselves, however, soon dispelled doubt. 
For instance, it was a revelation to the uninformed to read charts 
containing such statements as the following: 

“When the last federal census was taken on January 1, 1910, the 
number of patients (187,791) in hospitals for the insane in the United 
States exceeded the number of students in colleges and universities and 

* Itis impossible in this article to describe in detail the work of the several state societies. 
Pamphlets and reports, however, in which their work and that of the National Committee is 


described, may be had for the asking by all who write to the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
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exceeded also the number of enlisted officers and men in the U.S. Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

“Tf all states should provide for their insane as adequately as do New 
York and Massachusetts, more than 300,000, instead of 187,791 patients, 
would have been in institutions on January 1, 1910. 

“‘ About 30,000 new cases of mental disease are admitted to inatitutions 
each year in the United States. The annual increase in the number of 
patients under treatment averages about 6,000. 

“The annual cost of caring for the insane exceeds $30,000,000. Nearly 
one-fourth of the total annual expenditures of a state caring adequately 
for its insane is expended for their maintenance. 

“About 20 per cent of all patients committed to hospitals for the 
insane recover and remain well; and an added 20 per cent recover suf- 
ficiently to return home where, under intelligent supervision, many are 
able again to become self-supporting and useful members of society. 

“‘ About 40 per cent of all cases of mental disorder are preventable.” 


It seems not amiss to say that the National Committee has 
given out only dependable facts. This conservative policy was 
signally recognized by the Jury of Awards at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, when it gave to the National Committee the highest 
of awards for its Mental Hygiene Exhibit. The facts gathered 
in preparing the mental hygiene exhibit and a wealth of other 
information collected by the National Committee are serving as 
the basis for its educational work and for the campaigns now being 
carried on by so many of the State Societies. 

An interesting development in the educational work has been 
the rapid growth in the demand for physicians and well-informed 
laymen to deliver addresses on mental hygiene and related sub- 
jects at public meetings. In response to this demand several of 
the Societies for Mental Hygiene have prepared and distributed 
lists of lecturers whose services may be had for the asking. An 
important by-product of these meetings, held sometimes in con- 
nection with exhibits, is the publicity given the remarks of the 
speakers by newspapers which, at last, have begun to appreciate 
that mental hygiene as a topic has news value. 

That mental hygiene is a subject capable of being approached 
from many angles becomes evident when one considers some of the 
titles of addresses delivered at mental hygiene conferences during 
recent years. These titles show also that the mental hygiene 
movement is to benefit those of sound mind as well as those whose 
minds are disordered or defective. To quote: Mental Efficiency; 
Self-Management; Methods of Studying the Individual; Physical 
Health and Mental Efficiency; Sexual Life of Childhood and Its 
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Possible Bearing on Mental Health; Protecting the Mental Health 
of the Growing Child; Relation of Mental Hygiene to Teaching; 
Our Obligations to Understand the Workings of Our Own Minds; 
What Psychiatry Teaches Concerning Educational Methods; 
Special Classes for Backward Children; Day-Dreams and Think- 
ing; Value of Discipline in Education; Value of Physical Educa- 
tion in the Stabilization of the Mind and Nervous System; Prac- 
tical Eugenics; Mental Hygiene in Public Health Work; Whatm 
Societies for Mental Hygiene Ought to Do for Children; Care 
of the Feeble-Minded; Segregation of the Feeble-Minded; Prob- 
lem of the Delinquent Girl; History, Treatment and After-Care 
of the Delinquent Boy; Feeble-Mindedness and Crime; Care and 
Treatment of Dependent Epileptics; Preventable Mental Dis- 
orders and How to Prevent Them; Early Manifestations of 
Mental Disorder; After-Care of Mental Patients; Social Service 
for the Mentally Ill; Modern Treatment of Mental Diseases; 
Some Popular Misconceptions Regarding Insanity; Relation of 
Insanity to Criminality; Inebriety and How to Control It; Prosti- 
tution in Relation to Insanity and Feeble-Mindedness; Heredity in 
Relation to Insanity and Eugenics. This summary of topics relat- 
ing to mental hygiene may well serve as a forecast of the articles 
that will be published in this quarterly magazine. 

As was to be expected, the campaign of education inaugurated 
by the National Committee and its affiliated State Societies and 
Committees caused hundreds of individuals to appeal to these 
agencies for advice and assistance—people, for the most part, 
who had long been wanting such help but knew of no way to 
secure it. These requests made it necessary to inaugurate social 
service work in behalf of the insane, their worried relatives and 
those ingly in danger of developing mental disorder; also in 
behalf of the feeble-minded and their relatives including, of 
course, persons not members of these special groups. 

There is no better way of showing how a Society for Mental 
Hygiene can aid individuals than by indicating some of the kinds 
of cases that can be helped. To quote a paragraph written by 
Miss V. M. Macdonald, Secretary and Social Worker of the Con- 
necticut Society for Mental Hygiene: 

“The cases vary in type. There is the demented Swedish cook 
who must be returned to her own country; the patient whose 
husband has not known how to get her into a state hospital; 
the young Hungarian girl, on the brink of a mental breakdown, 
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whose work and recreation must be regulated; the distressed 
family who must be shown that it is right to send the daughter 
away to a hospital; the recovered patient who must be placed at 
suitable work; the wife who knows that something is wrong with 
her husband’s mind but cannot decide what to do about it; the 
young student who knows he is near the breaking point but does 
not want to give up his studies; the Italian girl in deep mental 
distress over an unfortunate love affair; the man who is haunted 
by fears of inherited mental weakness; and the man who has 
exhausted his means in keeping his wife in a private hospital 
because of unfounded prejudices against state hospitals. No 
two cases are alike, but all show that mental disease is an over- 
whelming affliction which the ordinary experience of life does not 
train one to meet. Some of this work for individuals is done by 
visiting the homes, some by consultation at the office of the so- 
ciety, some by correspondence, some by visits to the mental 
hygiene clinic established by the society in co-operation with 
physicians connected with the state hospitals.” 

Surveys of the public care of the insane and feeble-minded are 
rapidly becoming an important part of the work of the National 
Committee and its affiliated State Societies. What is meant by 
such a survey is indicated in Dr. Salmon’s article: “The Insane 
in a County Poor Farm,” published in this issue of “Mental 
Hygiene,” which is to form part of a report of a state survey. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has already donated over $25,000 to 
the National Committee for use in making surveys of conditions 
among the insane, the plan being that conditions in all states 
shall eventually be reported upon. Already, surveys have been com- 
pleted or are under way in two cities, Chicago and New York, and 
in the following states: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wisconsin; and many other surveys are soon to be begun. 

Such surveys are made without expense to those desiring them. 
All that is required is that an invitation to make them be extended 
to the National Committee by the proper authorities. That 
invitations are being sent to it by governors, state boards and 
commissions and by state hospital officials—also by county and 
local officials—is proof in itself that the survey method, namely, 
the study of conditions by a psychiatrist working under the direc- 
tion of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, is destined 
to render obsolete the so-called legislative investigation and 
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*‘investigation” by sensational newspapers. Surveys on feeble- 
mindedness and special studies on the mental factors in crime 
are also being made by the National Committee under special 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation, which phases of the work 
are second to none in importance. 

As permanent improvement in the methods of caring for the 
insane, feeble-minded, epileptic and inebriate can be made only 
in those states where intelligent legislation is enacted in their 
behalf, no activity of a State Society for Mental Hygiene can be 
of greater importance than its legislative work. In the past the 
interests of these groups have not always been advanced in 
proportion to the needs, simply because, in most states, there 
has been no permanent agency to act as their champion before 
the legislature. All this is now changed in many states, for such 
Societies for Mental Hygiene as are at work are managed by 
groups of representative citizens who, when they introduce or 
support legislative measures, can and do insist upon prompt and 
intelligent action. If space permitted, it would be possible to 
show how several of the existing Societies for Mental Hygiene 
have already been the determining factors in the securing of 
liberal appropriations and the enactment of wise and humane laws 
in behalf of the special groups whose interests these societies are 
under obligation to protect. 

In conclusion, a word about co-operation. One test of the 
value of any given form of social agency is the frequency with 
which it is asked for advice or assistance by other social agencies. 
Judged in this way, the Society for Mental Hygiene becomes an 
indispensable part of any state’s scheme of social betterment. 
There are few organizations, especially those engaged in helping 
individuals, which during the year are not confronted by problems 
that can only be solved by a person experienced in mental hygiene 
work. Just as the operations of one’s mind color the life of the 
individual, so does the problem of mental health color many other 
problems. In consequence, Societies for Mental Hygiene are 
called upon for help by scores of other charitable organizations, 
by state and local boards and by individuals, such as judges, 
charity officials, health and police officers, social workers, phy- 
siciuns, lawyers, clergymen and teachers. Work already accom- 
plished makes it safe to say that no state may consider itself 
socially well organized unless a Society for Mental Hygiene is in- 
cluded in its list of social agencies. Is it not a fair question to 
ask whether such a society is at work in your state? 














WHAT THE STATE HOSPITAL CAN DO IN 
MENTAL HYGIENE* 


WILLIAM L. RUSSELL, M.D. 
Medical Superintendent, Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 
b bow: best, and in most of the states the only organized 
agency for dealing medically with mental disorders is the 
state hospital. Outside the walls of such institutions the field 
of psychiatry is practically a neglected waste. Organized pro- 
visions for dealing with mental disorders differ little if any 
from those employed in the management of behavior disorders 
generally, and society seems oblivious to the advantages and 
necessity of providing intelligently for the special needs of persons 
suffering from this group of diseases. To an informed ob- 
server, it seems remarkable that in dealing with the personal 
and social difficulties occasioned by these disorders, so little use 
is made of the special knowledge and skill which have been gained 
from their medical study. Outside the hospitals, skilled workers 
are extremely few in number, and it is said that in some states 
not a single specially qualified physician can be found to whom 
a mental case may be referred for advice and treatment. It is 
deplorable, too, to note the extent to which this situation is, 
through ignorance, accepted by the medical profession as well as 
by society generally, without protest or effort at correction. 
That special knowledge and expert advice and treatment may 
be of value in other forms and degrees of mental disorder than 
those which completely incapacitate the individual for self 
protection and social adjustments, is a thought which has not 
yet taken a firm hold in the social consciousness. The state 
hospital is still regarded merely as one of the resources which 
have been provided to enable the social body to relieve itself of 
objectionable members, and the interest and support given it 
are too often based on this view. The special knowledge and 
skill which, in most places, are considered indispensable to its 
proper management are looked upon as peculiar to the require- 
ments of institutional treatment, and not at all essential in the 
treatment of the individual before he is given access to it or 
after he is discharged. Even the discharge, whole and in their 
*Read at the seventy-second annual meeting of the American Medico-Psychological 
Association, New Orleans, La., April 4-7, 1916. 
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right minds, of a large proportion of the patients admitted to 
the hospitals has failed to convey to the public or even to the 
medical profession a belief in the value of the application of equal 
knowledge and skill to the early stages and less incapacitating 
forms of mental disorders or to the conditions out of which they 
originate. A striking contrast prevails between the intra-hospital 
and the extra-hospital knowledge and methods. There is, in 
consequence, little or no co-operation between the hospital and 
possible or actual outside agencies, or between the hospital 
and the outside physicians, and the standards and methods 
differ so widely that no continuity of effort can be brought to 
bear on the study and treatment of the cases or on the problems 
of prevention and of anticipation of consequences. 

While the conditions outlined prevail in many, perhaps in most 
of the states, in a few the advantages of a wider application of 
psychiatric knowledge and skill are beginning to be realized, and 
practical steps have been taken towards extending the activities 
of the state hospitals, and towards improving other existing 
agencies for psychiatric work and establishing new ones. This 
tendency is fostered, and to some extent has been created, by the 
organized agencies which have been established for the advance- 
ment of mental hygiene, the principal of which is the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. The fundamental aim of the 
mental hygiene movement is to spread abroad the knowledge 
which has been gained in the medical study of mental disorders, 
and to promote in every way possible, its effective application in 
dealing with the problems occasioned by these disorders in the 
individual and in the social body as well as in hospital work. 

In the work which has been undertaken in the various states 
and municipalities, the state hospital is the best and frequently 
the only existing organized agency which can be utilized, and no 
other is so important or so capable of immediate and permanent 
usefulness. The special knowledge, judgment, and interest which 
are essential to the proper direction and conduct of the work are 
possessed principally, and in some places solely, by the state 
hospital physicians. Without their co-operation and participa- 
tion, a properly organized effort can scarcely be undertaken, 
and the advice, guidance, and active direction of psychiatrists are 
constantly needed in the educational and constructive activities 
in which the mental hygiene organizations engage. In the 
states where mental hygiene work has been undertaken, the 
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state hospital managers and physicians have, by furnishing 
lecturers, by preparing and distributing literature, by providing 
material for exhibits, by aiding in surveys, by becoming mem- 
bers of committees and. societies, and by aiding in obtaining 
popular or governmental support for objects aimed at, ren- 
dered invaluable service. Experience shows that this kind of 
aid may be confidently expected. 

It is, however, by extending the activities of the hospital 
itself beyond the present limits, so as to deal with mental 
disorders in closer relation with the conditions in which they 
arise and in which they interfere with the social welfare, that 
the state hospital, as an organized agency, can contribute 
most to the advancement of the aims of the mental hygiene 
movement. By this extension, the knowledge and skill which 
have been acquired in the study and treatment of patients in the 
hospitals can be brought to bear on the problem of mental dis- 
orders as it exists in the home, in society, and in the individual 
in his natural environment. The widely prevalent view that the 
study and practice of psychiatry, and that hospital organizations 
can be of service only in hopeless conditions will thus be dispelled 
and their value in individual and social conditions which are 
remediable will be practically demonstrated and accepted. This 
result has already been in some measure accomplished, and an 
increasing respect and demand for the services and advice of 
psychiatrists are distinctly noticeable. 

The manner of finding entrance to the broader field of useful- 
ness which is opening for the state hospital will vary with the 
standards reached in the work for mental disorders in each state 
and in each hospital. Unfortunately, these standards vary widely. 
There are still some states in which even the simplest principles 
and methods of intelligent humane care have not yet found full 
acceptance and application, and persons suffering from mental 
disorders are permitted to languish in misery and neglect in jails 
and poorhouses. In others, realization of the necessity and ad- 
vantages of hospital provision has been reached, but there is no 
clear conception of the special character of the medical and nurs- 
ing attention which is indispensable to the proper study and treat- 
ment of the patients, and political and personal considerations are 
permitted to impair fatally the quality of service rendered. In 
still other states, the hospitals have reached a high state of effi- 
ciency, and in still others a centralized state system has been organ- 
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ized for shaping and supervising the provision and methods of 
dealing with mental disorders both within and without the hospi- 
tals. Present indications are that such a system will eventually 
be established in every state, and our aim should be to see that it 
is organized on a capable, expert footing. 

Whatever the system or standards may be, however, they are 
likely to be improved by extension work. In the states in which 
the standards are low, a rapidity of progress far beyond what 
has previously been possible may be accomplished by means 
of the educational and constructive activities of the mental 
hygiene agencies. The best starting point for extension work 
is, undoubtedly, the thorough study of the patients under treat- 
ment in the hospitals. It was pointed out by Dr. Meyer in 1906, 
at the inauguration of an after-care system in New York State, 
that “through the demand for a thorough study of each case 
the hospital physicians were confronted over and over again 
with the need of accurate knowledge of the constellation in 
which the patient came to grief. This quite naturally led to an 
attempt to visit the home or to have it visited by some one who 
knew what was wanted.” A great deal, he said, had been done 
to give a more and more concrete form to the interest of the hos- 
pital physicians in the families and environment of the patients. 
Similarly, when the question of the discharge of a patient was 
considered, knowledge of the environment to which the patient 
would return placed the physicians in a much more responsible 
and helpful position. In many of the states, the only place where 
persons suffering from mental disorder are studied is the state 
hospital. It is of special importance, therefore, that the work 
should be well done. Knowledge begets interest, and interest 
begets activity. Pessimism concerning mental disorders is not 
found among those who study the patients scientifically. There 
is no better test of the quality of a state hospital than the knowl- 
edge and interest in the individual patients which are manifested 
by the hospital physicians. Interest in the plant and equipment 
and in the live stock on the farm may be commendable but when 
it supersedes an active interest in the patients and a sound knowl- 
edge of their condition and needs, there must surely be some- 
thing wrong. 

To the physicians who faithfully study and treat the patients 
in the hospital, it always seems unsatisfactory and unwise to 
cut them off at their discharge from the knowledge and ability 
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to help which have been applied during their stay. Frequently, 
the hospital physicians alone are in a position to supply the 
special knowledge and skill which may be required to guard 
against relapse and to aid the patient in readjustments to domestic 
and social relations. Considerations of this kind have led to the 
introduction of methods of keeping patients under supervision 
and exercising some influence in shaping their lives after they 
have left the hospital. The parole system, the boarding-out 
system, the after-care system, and more recently the social service 
and out-patient developments have been undertaken with these 
among the objects aimed at. The employment of social service 
nurses to aid in the readjustment of patients after their discharge 
has been introduced quite extensively in Massachusetts and New 
York. Most of the state hospitals in these states are furnished 
with these nurses and the work they are already doing in some 
places is quite impressive. In Massachusetts during a period of 
three months the number of visits made by the social service 
nurses was 2,516. The educational value alone of bringing into 
close relation with the homes of the patients, and with the com- 
munities, persons who possess knowledge and skill concerning 
mental disorders can hardly fail to be useful. Individuals and 
families with psychopathic tendencies are brought under observa- 
tion and the way to preventive work may be opened. The knowl- 
edge of defects in local provision and methods for dealing with 
mental cases which is gained by these nurses, may also be of value 
in bringing about improvements. For twenty years, in New York 
State, it has been customary to send nurses for the patients com- 
mitted to the state hospitals. This was perhaps the most help- 
ful among the less conspicuous benefits of state care of the insane- 
These nurses, by their methods, wherever they go present an 
object lesson in the proper treatment of persons suffering from 
mental disorder. They also obtain information concerning the 
local provision and methods of furnishing temporary care for 
mental cases, and a few years ago the information thus obtained 
made it possible to secure legislation by which medical responsi- 
bility and methods were substituted for the police system which 
had previously prevailed. 

The out-patient clinics for mental cases which have recently 
been established in connection with a number of state hospitals 
serve the double purpose of providing means for continuing 
the medical observation and treatment of patients who have 
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left the hospital, and of giving mental cases that have not been 
in the hospital access to the special knowledge and skill which 
they require. Thirteen of these out-patient clinics have been 
opened in New York State, and state hospital physicians, in some 
instances, furnish medical service for clinics connected with 
medical schools. Nearly, if not all, the Massachusetts hospitals 
conduct out-patient clinics, that at the Psychopathic Hospital in 
Boston being by far the largest. The number of visits made to 
the Massachusetts clinics during a period of three months was 
2676. A large proportion of those who attended had not been 
state hospital patients, and 125 were children who were sent to 
the clinics from the schools. The advantage of giving these cases 
access to psychiatric knowledge and advice must be apparent. It 
has been found in New York that by circularizing and notifying 
other social agencies the clinics can be readily built up. Onthe 
first day, at a clinic recently opened in Brooklyn, eighty patients 
applied for treatment. The clinics are not always or solely con- 
ducted at the hospitals, but are at convenient locations in the 
hospital district. One of the practical results which may be 
accomplished by means of out-patient clinics was illustrated at 
White Plains, New York, where, within a year after the physi- 
cians of Bloomingdale Hospital began to examine the children in 
the schools, an ungraded class in charge of a specially qualified 
teacher was organized by the school board. The work of the 
clinies takes the time and attention of the hospital physicians, 
but the hospital gains from the larger outlook and interest. 
Access to different material from that furnished by the hospital, 
and the opportunity afforded for a more complete study of dis- 
charged hospital cases are appreciated by the physicians, and none 
who begin wish to discontinue. Nearly every new feature of 
hospital work has been started without much support and the 
comparatively small cost of social service workers and out-patient 
clinies will, when their value as a means of reducing the necessity 
of prolonged hospital care is shown, render it comparatively easy 
to obtain special support for them. 

Attendance at out-patient clinics brings the hospital physicians 
into contact with the general medical practitioners in a way that 
is mutually helpful. The latter have an opportunity to see the 
psychiatrists at work on cases with which the practitioner is 
familiar, and any help given increases his interest and respect for 
psychiatry as well as his inclination and ability to support the 
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hospital. This has a distinct educational value which may be 
enhanced by occasional talks to physicians invited to meet for the 
purpose or at meetings of the medical societies. Medical meet- 
ings may also be held at the hospitals. Talks to teachers whose 
pupils have been examined at the clinic and to parents may also 
be given to advantage. The mental hygiene organizations also 
look to the hospital physicians to make addresses. This method 
of spreading abroad knowledge concerning mental disorders is 
employed quite extensively in Massachusetts and New York, and 
possibly in other states concerning which I am not so well in- 
formed. In Massachusetts during a period of three months, 
thirty-three talks and addresses to small and large audiences 
were given by the state hospital physicians. In New York, nearly 
all the lecturers listed by the mental hygiene committee are 
hospital physicians. Useful activity of this kind outside the 
hospital not only brings relief to many sufferers, but aids in creat- 
ing among the people of the state a feeling of confidence in the 
state hospitals, and in establishing understanding and respect for 
the work in which the hospital physicians are engaged. 

The present indications are that hospital extension work will 
ere long be generally regarded as a definite part of every well 
organized state system of dealing with mental disorders. Society 
is beginning to find out that what has been learned in the medical 
study of these disorders may be made useful in dealing with diffi- 
culties which have heretofore been considered outside the range 
of psychiatric knowledge and activity. It has long been realized 
by psychiatrists that this knowledge might advantageously serve 
a wider field than that of hospital treatment. The difficulty has 
been to have it accepted and applied. Now society is beginning 
to reach for it and is ready to co-operate in applying it. There 
are even indications that the field is growing more rapidly than 
the number of qualified workers, and unless psychiatrists co- 
operate or lead there is some danger that plans may be shaped 
and work undertaken without the wise guidance and skilled atten- 
tion which are needed. The state hospital and its workers can 
no longer remain as isolated from general medical and social 
interests and activities as in the past. Their responsibilities and 
opportunities are becoming more and more clearly defined. As 
Dr. Meyer has suggested, their usefulness can be much increased 
by assuming some responsibility for the psychiatric standards of 
the district in which the hospital is located. The hospital can be 
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a live center of psychiatric knowledge and influence. It can 
develop its facilities and methods with a view, not only of pro- 
viding care and treatment for patients who may be brought to it, 
but of establishing active relations with the different parts of the 
district. It can in this way do much to dispel ignorance and to 
establish better methods of dealing with mental disorders as they 
appear in the homes, in the schools, in the courts, and in the social 
body generally. This development in hospital work is already 
in progress. Its value is so apparent that it must go on and 
eventually it will bring the hospitals, and the state systems of deal- 
ing with mental disorders of which they are a part, fully into 
the field of mental hygiene. 
















































THE SUBNORMAL CHILD—A SURVEY OF THE 
SCHOOL POPULATION IN THE LOCUST 
POINT DISTRICT OF BALTIMORE* 


C. MACFIE CAMPBELL, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry, Johns Hopkins University 


PSYCHIATRIC dispensary has few problems more im- 

portant than those presented by the children who are 
brought there for treatment. These children may be divided 
into two large groups: the first includes those who may roughly 
be called neurctic children, the second those children who present 
conditions of mental defect. The neurotic children show a great 
variety of symptoms, which call for the detailed study of the 
individual child and of the home environment; their treatment 
usually requires the regulation of the home hygiene. In order 
that this may be done, trained social workers are frequently 
essential; otherwise ignorance, indifference and the force of habit 
lead to the neglect of medical advice. The situation is similar to 
that in cases of tuberculosis, where unless the visiting nurse gives 
practical help in establishing better habits of hygiene the advice 
of the physician may lead to no practical steps. This extension 
of the range of help, due to the more adequate conception of 
medical responsibility, not only benefits the individual patient, 
but safeguards the community from the spread of the infection. 
The provision of the necessary workers is sound economy. 

The treatment of the neurotic children does not necessarily 
involve more than the study and readjustment of the individual 
patient and the home environment; it is true that an urgent pleat 
has been made for the establishment of special educational 
provision for many of those children, for whom the usual school 
environment is held to be quite detrimental, while their demands 
are not met by grouping them with those who suffer from mental 
defect. 

The second group, that of the subnormal children, raises issues 
which go beyond the more individual problems of the neurotic 
child. 

*The survey was made possible through the generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, who in 
1918 made a special gift for the purpose. 

{Zrenen, Tu. Die Erkennung der psychopathischen Konstitutionen (krankhaften seelischen 
Veranlagungen) und die Sffentliche Fiirsorge fiir psychopathisch veranlagte Kinder. Berlin: 
Karger, 1912. 
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In the case of the subnormal child the personal hygiene and that 
of the home must be supplemented by a school training adapted 
to his special needs; without suitable school opportunities no 
adequate solution of the problem of the subnormal child is 
possible. While the neurotic child may be able to make use of 
the same curriculum as his more stable comrades, the subnormal 
child with his constitutional limitations is quite unable to do so. 
He suffers from the lack of a suitable school environment and 
upon his constitutional limitations there may be grafted un- 
desirable traits, which a wiser education might have prevented. 
Education should aim at the best training for the adult tasks, 
and the type of training which is best for the prospective self- 
supporting citizen is not necessarily suitable for those whose 
limitations will prevent them from ever being quite independent 
and from taking up the full responsibilities of citizenship. 

In relation to the subnormal child the physician may give 
advice as to the necessary conditions for his school training, but 
this advice is of little use if the requisite school opportunities do 
not exist. With the aid of the social service department he may 
be in a position to reorganize the hygiene of the home, but individ- 
ual workers cannot create a school organization. For the creation 
of the necessary school organization one must depend upon the 
co-operation of the community in general, upon its realization 
of the importance of the problem, upon its intelligence and 
earnestness in dealing with it. 

The actual number of subnormal children among the school 
population is much greater than is generally recognized; they 
seriously hamper the education of the normal children. These 
subnormal children later recruit the ranks of those dependent 
upon society, and are apt to be found among the vagrants, the 
paupers, the alcoholic, the prostitutes and the delinquent. It is 
not yet sufficiently realized that “mental defect forms the largest 
single cause of delinquency to be found by correlating tendency to 
offend with characteristics of the offender.”* It is obviously 
in the best interest of the normal child, and of the normal adult 
that this problem of the subnormal child should be dealt with in a 
sound manner. 

*Heaty, Wuuam. The Individual Delinquent, p. 447. 


Vide Gorme, Cuartzs. The English Convict, A Sicatistical Study, p. 260. “It is 
clear that the relationship between mental defectiveness and the committing of all types 
of crime, with the exception of some kinds of fraud, is an extremely intimate one 


it is evidlenit that defective intelligence is one of the primal sources of crime in this country.” 34 
7 
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The community which would equip modern hospitals for the 
treatment of its typhoid patients, but neglect completely its 
water supply, would show little judgment; but it is no more 
intelligent nor economical to lay all the emphasis on the organiza- 
tion of reformatories, almshouses, foundling asylums, jails, etc., 
while neglecting the school training of the subnormal child. 
In the case of an unsanitary water supply and typhoid fever, a 
timely epidemic with its attendant expense and loss of life serves 
to awaken the community from its indifference; unfortunately 
no such dramatic episode can be relied on to awaken the com- 
munity to a sense of the insidious and far-reaching results of the 
failure to give the subnormal children in the community appro- 
priate training during the school period, and to make adequate 
provision for them. 

To deal adequately with the whole situation is an enormous 
task; few communities have even taken steps to get the necessary 
data for estimating its exact extent. 

The present survey is one step in the direction of getting the 
relevant data for the city of Baltimore. The aim of the survey 
was to make a careful census of the children of school age in some 
one district, to find out how many children were subnormal and 
to determine approximately the degree of the constitutional 
defect of these subnormal children. 


The District Covered by the Survey 

For the purpose of the survey, part of the Locust Point district 
was chosen; it furnished an area of manageable size, strictly 
delimited, and in which the hearty co-operation of the school 
authorities was guaranteed. Locust Point cannot claim to be a 
typical district of Baltimore, and the data collected from this 
district have to be considered in connection with the social and 
economic condjtions of the district. On the other hand there 
are few of the larger American cities without districts which 
present similar conditions, and the figures collected from this 
district, although not to be used as a definite unit of measurement 
for the whole of any city, have an independent value of their own. 
Taken in conjunction with the later survey of other districts they 
should be of use for the approximate determination of the number 
of children with special requirements in the whole city. 

In the report of the College Settlement Association for 1911 
the following description is given of the Locust Point District: 
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“The section of Baltimore known as Locust Point is a long, 
narrow tongue of land jutting out between two branches of the 
Patapsco River. Although the Point can be reached in twenty 
minutes by electric car from the center of the city its peculiar 
geographical position creates many of the problems found in 
isolated communities, without freeing the district from the larger 
municipal problems that today confront the city of Baltimore. 

Large tracts of waste land give a sense of wide, free 
spaces and elbow-room for everybody; but, as a matter of fact, 
the population of the Point . . . is crowded into uniformly 
small houses, where the ue families suffer all the bad results of 
congested living. 

“Life at Locust Point is ptargely colored by industrial conditions. 
The industries, for the most part, employ cheap, unskilled labor, 
a fact that keeps the majority of families close to the poverty line, 
and too often below it. The B. & O. Railroad employs a large 
number of men in its warehouses and freight yards. Two fertilizer 
plants fill the air at intervals with the disagreeable odor of 
sulphuric acid. Pottery, enamel ware, paper bags, furniture, and 
glass bottles are other products of the Point. There is a large 
contingent of stevedores, whose work is ill paid and irregular, with 
long periods of idleness. Two canning factories give seasonal 
occupation to large groups of women, and also to children who 
are permitted to work in these factories at twelve years of age. 
Children much younger are frequently taken from school to 
serve as unpaid helpers to their mothers and older sisters. Many 
of the girls who live on the Point and come to the Settlement are 
employed farther uptown in a tobacco factory, with disastrous 
results to their health. 

“The Roman Catholic and the German Lutheran churches have 
the largest congregations, but the Congregational and the 
Episcopal churches are also represented. 

“The recreation facilities of the Point are very limited, es- 
pecially in the winter. During the summer Latrobe Park, 
almost opposite the Settlement, with its well-equipped play- 
ground, open-air gymnasium, athletic field and bath houses, 
is a great boon to the people, but during the cold weather the 
wind-swept Park is deserted. Two moving picture shows, one 
large German dance hall and two Hungarian dance halls, all 
connected with saloons, represent the organized commercial pins 
of amusement.” 
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There are thirty saloons in the district. The pottery work re- 
ferred to in the above report has been shut down for over two 
years, and this is only one evidence of the industrial decline of the 
district during that period. 

As to the racial composition of the population, in 243 out of 
the 1,389 families in the district no adequate data were obtained; 
of the 1,146 families with regard to whom satisfactory data were 
available, in 523 both parents were of English-speaking races. 
Only 78 children of the school population had been born abroad. 

The population of the district is exclusively white. 


Method of Collecting Data* 

The aim of the survey was to make a census of the children of 
school age, and to estimate each child from the point of view of 
his’ adaptation to his environment and of his promise of adult 
efficiency. As a large number of children had to be covered the 
estimation of each child had to be summary. The necessity of 
covering the whole ground in a limited time was also a condition 
of the work. Early in the summer a large number of children 
migrate with their parents to the strawberry fields, before the 
end of the school session; a large number return only after the 
opening of the winter session, being detained at the canneries. 
The distribution of the children in the schools is not stationary; a 
child, who in one school session is in the public school, may in the 
next session be found in the parochial school. Care has to be 
taken to avoid counting such children twice. The local situation 
is apt to change; thus before the survey had been completed the 
Paret Memorial Kindergarten was given up, and many of its 
children were distributed in the public and the parochial schools. 

The whole district was covered by the house-to-house visits of 
two field-workers. They were asked to get those data bearing 
on the condition of the children, which could be gathered easily 
and to form a crude estimate of the physical and mental hygiene of 
the home. Such a rapid survey obviously does not permit the 
worker to gather any data of,statistical value bearing on the 


*The home data were collected by Miss S. L. Jean and Mrs. Margaret J. Ware; the 
school data were obtained by Miss M. W. Moore and Miss M. Pope. I am much in- 
debted to these workers for their painstaking and conscientious work in the collection of 
the data, and for much help in their tabulation. I am glad also to take this opportunity 
to acknowledge the courtesy and cordial co-operation of all those connected with the 
‘various schools in which the children were examined. The special district was to a large 
extent chosen because in it Miss Persis K. Miller, principal of Public School 76, was giving 
‘en admirable practical example of the extreme importance of the school as a community 


. wentre. 
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heredity of the children, but this aspect was not neglected; the 
mental level of the mother, the industrial efficiency of the father 
could frequently be noted. The economic status of the home was 
noted, and those factors which were considered of special im- 
portance for the mental hygiene of the child. The home visit 
enabled one to have an estimate of the individual child from the 
parent’s point of view. The results obtained were fuller than 
could have been expected in view of the limited time, because the 
field-workers were already very familiar with the social life of the 
district and found quick entry into the homes. The co-operation 
of the community was excellent; in remarkably few cases was 
there any suspicion or antagonism shown to the field-workers. 
The fact that the workers introduced themselves as coming in the 
interest of the children smoothed the way. Their cordial recep- 
tion in the homes is an example of the valuable opening into the 
home given by interest in the welfare of the children, a principle 
which should stimulate us to look on the school system as one of 
the most direct universal agents for bringing influence to bear 
on the home life of the community. 

The other two workers took up the efficiency of the individual 
children at school with the valuable aid of the data made available 
by the school authorities; they reviewed the school progress of 
the individual child, his grade, the physical condition as recorded 
by the school physician; they discussed in conference with the 
teachers the characteristics of the child; more than half of the 
children were tested by the Binet-Simon intelligence scale 
(Goddard’s modification). 

For each child two cards were filled out, one with the record of 
the results of the school investigation, the other with that of the 
results of the home investigation. The estimate of the require- 
ments of the individual child was based on the collation of these 
data. It is well to emphasize this point, as otherwise there might 
be some misunderstanding. It is true that in all doubtful cases the 
Binet-Simon intelligence tests were applied, but in no case was 
the classification of the child based merely upon the result of 
this part of the total examination. 


The Application of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests 


This standard series of tests was applied at the schools by Miss 
M. W. Moore, who had worked for two years under Dr. Goddard 
at Vineland, and who had later spent several months applying 
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intelligence tests to immigrants at Ellis Island. Due regard 
was paid to the possible influence of difficulty with the language, 
and on this basis the results of the tests were put aside in fifty-two 
cases. For the benefit of those not familiar with these tests a 
brief description of the method may not be out of place. The 
Binet-Simon scale of intelligence tests consists of a series of tests 
arranged in groups of ascending difficulty so that each group of 
five tests can be successfully answered by the average child of 
a corresponding age; thus there is a group of tests -which can 
be done successfully by the average seven-year-old child, who 
however is unable to succeed with the following group which is 
adapted to the more mature powers of the eight-year-old. A 
child, no matter what his actual (chronological) age, who in this 
examination is only able to reach the level of the average seven- 
year-old child, is said to have the “‘mental age” of seven. Fre- 
quently a child who is unable to do successfully any complete 
group of five questions beyond a certain group is able to do isolated 
questions in these higher groups. Credit is given for these 
questions according to the arbitrary rule that, for every five 
| isolated questions answered successfully, an additional year is 
added to the age corresponding to that group of questions, all of 

which have been successfully answered. Thus the child who 
answers successfully all the questions corresponding to the age of 
seven and although not answering completely all the questions 
corresponding to the age of eight, still answers ten of the 
later questions, is awarded two additional years; his “mental 
age” accordingly is not seven, but nine years. In tabulating 
the data the age of each child has been given in years and 
months, while the figure for the “mental age” indicates the 
exact number of tests answered correctly; thus Robert 
A., 9:7, B. S. 8 indicates that the boy nine years and 
seven months old has been able to do the tests corresponding 
to the intelligence level of eight years, and four of the tests 
above this level. 

This scale was first worked out among the children of the 
working class in Paris, in a certain social and economic atmos- 
phere, where the children had a well-recognized school education- 
It must not, therefore, be taken as a scale which can at once be 
applied to a totally different environment, where social, economic 
and educational conditions are very different. It is, however, 
striking that this scale is so widely applicable as it is. Goddard, 
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after examining two thousand school pupils in New Jersey, is 
enthusiastic over the accuracy of the scale.* 

His own results, however, as pointed out by Thorndike, t 
hardly justify the complete satisfaction which he expresses, for the 
groups of tests, which are supposed to represent the average 
mentality of children of ten, eleven, and twelve years respectively, 
in reality correspond to ages slightly more advanced. The re- 
sults of the present survey show that the standards of the Binet- 
Simon scale are too severe for a population like that of the Locust 
Point district. This is shown by the fact that, in the one school 
where all available pupils were examined without selection, out of 
the pupils examined 196 showed some “mental retardation,” 
while only six showed any advance ahead of their expected 
“‘mental age.” If the various groups of tests had corresponded to 
the real average ability of the various ages, then in view of the 
usual variation in normal children there would have been a large 
number slightly above as well as a large number slightly below 
the average. 

The children of the public school were not examined without 
selection, and so there are no figures available with regard to the 
total number of children there above and below the average level 
demanded by this scale. The results of the examination of the 
children of this district by this scale are, therefore, not to be 
taken without some interpretation, and in this survey the scale 
was used merely for the purpose of a preliminary sifting and for 
greater definition without anything more than a relative value 
being given to the figures. 

The fact that the mental age of a child lags behind its chrono- 
logical age to a definite extent does not necessarily enable us to 
forecast accurately the development of that child. Thus the 
child who at eight only attains the “mental level”’ of five years, 
2. é., Who shows three years’ “retardation,” may at twelve show 
a much greater degree of retardation; on the other hand he might 
theoretically show less than three years’ retardation. At present 
the necessary experience for formulating an accurate forecast is 
wanting; when a large group of children, such as those examined 
during the present survey, shall have been re-examined at intervals 
of five years, the desired data will be available. It may then be 


*Gopparp, H. H. Two Thousand Normal Children Measured by the Binet Measuring 
Scale of Intelligence, Pedagogical Seminary, 1911, pp. 232-259. 


?Tuornpixe, E. H. The Significance of the Binet Mental Ages, Psychological Clinie, 
December, 1914. 
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possible to forecast more accurately from a definite degree of 
mental retardation*at each age the probable later limitation of 
the individual’s mentality. The most important question to be 
answered is whether the child will develop mentally to an extent 
which will enable him to be self-supporting. 

The level of intelligence, of course, is not the only condition 
which determines the ability of an individual to support himself 
and to keep above the ranks of those dependent upon society; 
other factors are of great importance, such as the emotional 
responsiveness and stability of the individual, and his general 
out-put of energy. Below a certain level of intelligence, how- 
ever, the individual is bound to become dependent upon the 
family or the community; and in Baltimore it is probably a very 
conservative estimate to place this lower limit at the intelligence 
level corresponding to the “mental age” of nine. It is perhaps 
possible under exceptional circumstances for an individual with 
such a modest equipment of intelligence to support himself, if 
the other factors in his constitution are very favorable. 

The group of children whose intelligence may rise up to this 
level but never develop much further will repay special con- 
sideration, for their future career as helpful workers on the one 
hand or as dependents and delinquents on the other, may depend 
to a large extent upon the appropriate or inappropriate nature 
of their school training. 

‘The above statements are commonplaces to those who are 
brought into contact with the problems of the feeble-minded; 
both the practical as well as the theoretical aspects of the question 
are discussed in detail in Dr. Goddard’s book in which he presents 
the material studied at Vineland and the conclusions which he 
has drawn from its study.* 

The actual extent of the problem in the Locust Point district of 
Baliimore can be seen from the following data. 


Census of the Population of the District Surveyed 


Tia ORs: 455. aeviinkcces.’. cn} «cine sade & 6,089 
Abies teas WA... 6 ebb Fes AR ew ce 3,513 
Coretta 16) ob. oo a eh ec A: 2,576 

Cis ee Giriic ek. bl 55 css es. Lats 984 
Ces Ot Biss bina dda i nada Nehan WA 1,502 
Age not determimed.................-..055 90 


*Gopparp, H. H. Feeble-Mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences. New York, 1914. 
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Children of school age 


At home (mostly over 14 years) 
At work (many over 14 years) 
Children at school (distribution in May, 1914).... 
Public School 76 
School of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
Holy Rosary School 
St. Stanislaus School 
Paret Memorial Kindergarten 
Social Settlement Kindergarten 


In addition to these 1,281 children distributed in the various 
schools, the home visits discovered the following group of chil- 
dren of school age who had not attended any school: 

B., eight years, was kept at home on account of hare-lip; the 
parents were not married. 

K. S., ten years, had never attended school; the mother, an 
immoral woman, wanted the child at home. 

E. C., eight years, had never entered school, ran around among 
the worst associates; mother immoral. 

W. N., ten years, and L. N., eight years, had not entered school; 
were accustomed to steal coal and sell it. 

F. M., ten years, deaf mute, had received no education. 

There were also discovered by the home visits six children with 
such marked mental defect that they had never been sent to 
school. These children belonged to the group of idiots or low- 
grade imbeciles, and the problems they presented were merely 
those of custodial care. Two children from this district were 
already in the Rosewood Training School. 

The total number of 1,281 school children can be divided into 
large groups according to their mental level, this term being 
used to include not merely the intelligence of the child as deter- 
mined by standard tests, but also those other mental factors 
which determine its ability to adjust itself to its environment. 
The children are accordingly distributed according to their pro- 
spective social efficiency. 

_ Group A: The first group of the total number of 1,281 school 
\children consisted of 22 children with the most pronounced 
mental defect. The most that can be hoped for the future of such 

*Eight of these children were under six years of age. 

tThe number of the children in the kindergarten above six years of age. 
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individuals is that under especially favorable circumstances they 
may have some simple occupation, and may be safeguarded from 
the dangers to which they are peculiarly exposed. They cannot 
be expected to respond to standards which are binding on the 
normal adult; they will never be able to direct their affairs with 
ordinary prudence; for their support they will depend on the 
tolerance of their employers and the help of their friends. They 
will be specially liable to recruit the ranks of the vagrants, the 
alcoholics, the prostitutes and the delinquents. They will be 
unfit for parenthood. Their children, legitimate and illegitimate, 
will themselves in large proportion be mentally defective. Theo- 
retically it would be to the advantage of the rest of the commun- 
ity if such individuals were segregated in colonies, safeguarded 
from dangers and prevented from propagating; and the segrega- 
tion of such individuals would be most suitably carried out in 
childhood. In the present state of affairs, however, and for a 
long time to come, these children will be brought up at home and 
will go to school with their normal comrades. The school author- 
ities, therefore, cannot afford to ignore the problems presented by 
these children. The nature of these problems can best be 
realized by running over the extremely summary data presented 
in Table I (pages 118-120). 

In this district the children of this type constitute approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the school population. 

The large majority of the group are in the ungraded class, 
having been found to be quite unsuited for the ordinary grades. 
But a glance down the last column will show that these children 
have frequently spent a considerable time in the ordinary grades 
before being relegated to the ungraded class. This is an extremely 
important point to note; not only does it mean that the defective 
child has been submitted to a kind of training not at all adapted 
to his special requirements, and therefore probably more detri- 
mental than beneficial, it means that the defective child has taken 
much of the time of the teacher which should have been devoted 
to the normal children. The presence of defective children in 
the ordinary grades means the serious dilution of the efficiency of 
the teaching of the normal children. Occasionally a teacher has 
reported an extremely slight improvement in the condition of 
one of these special children at the end of a session, but at the 
cost of the comparative neglect of the rest of the whole class. 
It must always be kept in mind that emphasis is laid on suitable 
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provision for the subnormal child largely in order that the normal 
child and the normal adult may have better training, better 
opportunities and fewer handicaps. Neglect of the subnormal 
means a handicap of the normal child. 

As one glances down the last column in the table the early 
beginnings of later delinquency are already only too evident. 
These children have not merely defective intelligence; that is 
from the social point of view the least important of their charac- 
teristics. Their general adaptability, their responsiveness to 
moral standards is seriously at fault; they are difficult in their 
relations with their fellows, they tend to lie and steal, and sexual 
misdemeanors begin at an early age. 

The future of these individuals is already foreshadowed by the 
lives of other members of the same families. In several cases the 
mother is noted as living an immoral life, and in two cases the 
mother is said to be syphilitic; alcoholism, delinquency and 
sexual immorality stand out prominently in the family histories. 
The brother of one of these children, himself of very low mentality, 
married at fifteen; it is evidently possible in this community for 
a defective lad to get some official sanction for his marriage.* 

One girl of this group, a few months after the survey, took up 
work at a seine factory. She has entered the ranks of the wage- 
earners, but unfortunately without any safeguards whatever. 
Although the community through the school system was in a 
position to take cognizance of her marked limitations during 
many years, the girl becomes a wage-earning unit on the same 
footing as her normal fellows; the probable price that has to be 
paid for this neglect may be estimated by the fact that her mother 
and maternal aunt are immoral, and that her brother, alcoholic 
since childhood, has been several times in jail. 

With regard to this whole group the question may well be 
raised whether, in view of the present impossibility of retaining 
all such children in special institutions, some degree of super- 
vision might not be exercised over these individuals when they 
pass out of the school system. The nucleus of a possible depart- 
ment for this purpose already exists. In Maryland a child who 
is not yet sixteen and who is unable to pass the fifth grade is not 
allowed to work, except with a special permit from the Bureau of 
Statistics; this permit is not granted in any case unless the child 


*The boy had misrepresented to the minister his age and that of the girl he married, 
but evidently no further evidence than his own statement was demanded. 
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is over fourteen. A great number of these children, therefore, 
come under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Statistics, where they 
are liable to appear as soon as they are fourteen in order to be 
allowed to work; naturally this does not apply to the girls in any- 
thing like the same proportion as it does to the boys. The former 
are more likely to remain at home than to apply for a permit to 
go out to work. 

This Bureau, therefore, if somewhat elaborated and working 
in close co-operation with the schools, is an organization, which 
the community has already at hand, by means of which the 
accurate enumeration and some supervision of these individuals 
could be accomplished. 

As it is, after the age of sixteen, they are officially lost to sight, 
and when their condition becomes such that the community has 
again to take cognizance of them, through one or other of the 
various conditions so frequently referred to already— illegitimate 
child birth, alcoholism, delinquency, pauperism—there is no 
provision of any kind available which takes into consideration 
their constitutional defect. The state of Maryland has made 
no provision for adult mental defectives, except for those who, 
before sixteen, have been admitted to an institution. They are, 
therefore, to be found in almshouses, jails and hospitals for the 
insane. 

Group B: The second group consists of 78 children with 
a mental equipment not so strikingly inferior as that of the 
children included in Group A. Even should the provision of 
institutions for subnormal children be very considerably aug- 
mented, only a small proportion of this group of children would 
be unhesitatingly referred to them. Their prospects of modest 
social efficiency are slightly brighter than those of the children 
of Group A. The limitations of the latter children are so obvious 
that they are soon segregated in special classes; the limitations 
of the children in this group (Group B) are, however, not so 
glaring; the children are less promptly and less certainly separated 
from the normal children, and they are, therefore, to be found in 
much greater numbers distributed throughout the grades. 

As their defects are less glaring than those of the children in 
the first group, they are more likely to be misunderstood; they 
are more apt to be judged by the standards suitable for the 
normal child and to be punished for faults and deficiencies which 
are the almost inevitable result of their constitutional limitations. 
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It is well known that this lack of understanding of their limitations 
seriously increases the difficulties of these children, and favors 
the development of anti-social traits; it has much to do with the 
development of truancy with bad comrades, and of sexual and 
other forms of delinquency. 

The very fact that the intelligence of these children is more 
developed than that of the children in Group A increases the social 
danger of the development of delinquent trends. 

These children are less liable than those of the former group to 
become in adult life completely dependent upon society, and are 
more likely to be found in the general community drifting along 
at the lowest social level. Their general adaptability, their 
economic efficiency, their happiness will largely depend upon how 
far their early training has been adapted to their constitutional 
limitations and their special requirements. During the school 
period there is ample opportunity for the community to appre- 
ciate these constitutional limitations. The neglect of any special 
attention to their training has to be paid for later by the com- 
munity in the support of numerous dependents, who might other- 
wise, with a little care at an early state, have developed a certain 
measure of economic independence. 

In tabulating the data regarding these 78 children in this 
group a subdivision has been made into those who approximate 
closely to those in Group A (12 children), and those who, even 
with generous institutional provision, would probably remain to 
be dealt with by the school system (66 children). 

The prospects of social efficiency for the former group are 
extremely poor and the danger of later delinquency or sexual 
immorality is to a certain extent indicated by the brief notes on 
their personal traits and the family situation. 

This group of 12 children might quite appropriately be grouped 
along with those of Group A, which would then consist of 34 chil- 
dren; this group of defective children would then be estimated as 
forming approximately 8 per cent of the school population. 

It is obvious that the personal equation has to be considered 
in making use of statistics on subnormal children. It is worth 
noting that Dr. Goddard, in his survey of a school population of 
two thousand children, based merely upon the result of the 
Binet-Simon intelligence tests, concluded that of the children 


in the first six grades 8 per cent were feeble-minded, while 15 
per cent were “merely backward.” 
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In Table II (page 121) are tabulated the data with regard 
to the twelve children of Group B with the more pronounced 
mental defect. 

Of the 66 less seriously handicapped children of Group B there 
are many, doubtless, whose prospects seem extremely poor and 
who would probably have the best chance for a healthy, hap- 
py and modestly efficient life if they were at the present time 
placed in an institution for subnormal children; but in view of the 
actual situation, which makes no such provision for the more 
seriously involved children of this group (12 children) nor for the 
22 children of Group A, it would be somewhat utopian to 
suggest institutional provision for any considerable proportion 
of the less seriously handicapped children. 

Sentimental considerations rather than a sober appreciation of 
the actual facts and of the probable future course of events are 
apt to have much to do with the decision as to the individual case. 
In the case of a girl like G. 11, fourteen years of age, in the un- 
graded class, whose mother is living an immoral life, the very 
great probability that she will follow in her mother’s footsteps 
might make admission to a special institution advisable. On the 
other hand such a proposal is apt to meet with considerable sen- 
timental opposition. 

In Table III (page 128) are tabulated the data with regard 
to these 66 children, the majority of whom will as adults be more 
or less able to drift along in the community and who belong to 
a type that will always form a considerable proportion of the 
school population. 

As adults these individuals are likely to lead rather shiftless 
lives; their wage-earning capacity is small; they are apt to indulge 
in alcoholic and sexual excesses; they tend to spread venereal 
disorders; at the best they are frequently dependent on charitable 
organizations for support, at the worst they are delinquent, 
alcoholic and disseminators of disease. During the early period of 
their lives, when much might have been done to develop the 
formation of good habits of adjustment, they have been subjected 
to a school régime, which laid all the weight on a type of instruc- 
tion which they were constitutionally unable to absorb. To a 
large extent the instruction given to them was thrown away; 
and thus the time was wasted during which they might have 
been trained to find satisfaction in simple activities which were 
not without economic value. It is strange to think that in an 
intelligent community these children are drifting through the 
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schools, without any serious organized attempt being made to deal 
with their problems. 

With regard to Tables IT and ITI, it is to be noted that the data 
with regard to the children in the public school are fuller than 
those with regard to the other children. 

If it had been possible to have for all the children as full data 
as were available in the case of the children in the public school, 
the number of children in this group would no doubt have been 
still larger. 

To appreciate the full meaning of the facts presented in the 
above tables it is necessary to form a picture of the adult life of 
these individuals, to see them as parents in squalid homes, living 
in irregular relationships with companions with cognate defects, 
a constant drain upon the facile and short-sighted charity of the 
community, drifting through life aimlessly and rather pitifully, 
reproducing without care and handing over to others their 
defective offspring, which the community will handle in the same 
haphazard manner as that in which it lias dealt with the parents. 

The situation is well exemplified by the case of a mentally 
defective woman who came to the dispensary of the Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic from another district. The patient, a woman 
of thirty-two, at the time of examination was pregnant for the 
seventh time. As a girl she had received little school education 
but had been brought up by her worthless parents to beg, lie and 
steal. The father was a professional beggar with a criminal 
record who exploited every charitable organization; the mother, 
probably feeble-minded, connived at the immorality of her 
daughters; the family of this couple consisted of ten children. 
Of these ten individuals all except one became intemperate and 
immoral; all of the daughters, save one, married vagabonds and 
lived apart from their husbands. One daughter, an imbecile, 

was admitted to Bay View, but not before she had been seduced. 
Our dispensary patient had been seduced at sixteen; her seducer 
was married to another womar. She continued, however, to live 
off and on with this man for fourteen years, and already six 
children had been born from this depraved union. ‘She is still 
begging and stealing while the community cares for her children.”’ 
The three generations of this family have cost the community 
thousands of dollars, which have been spent in no constructive 
work; the problems of the first couple have been merely mul- 
tiplied in the descendants. Before one turns away in economic 
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indignation at suggestions for rather comprehensive provisions 
for the mentally defective, it is well to keep in mind the large 
amount of money which is being steadily expended on such 
families in palliative measures. 

The imbecile daughter, who was seduced before her admission 
to an institution, would have been admitted earlier had it not 
been for the persistent refusal of the parents to give their consent. 
It may be discussed how far, in such a situation, the community 
is not in duty bound to exert its authority, even though it should 
have to override the wishes of a professional beggar and his 
feeble-minded wife. 

The unfortunate woman of thirty-two with her seven illegitimate 
children might with suitable training have developed into a con- 
tented fairly efficient worker in some institution or in some other 
environment provided with certain safe-guards. Her illegitimate 
children are the offspring of the neglect of the community and 
the mental defect of the mother; the money spent in caring 
for the seven illegitimate children might have been better em- 
ployed in the segregation of the woman. 

Cases like the above are familiar to most social workers. The 
extent of the ramifications of a bad stock in the community has 
been most strikingly exemplified by Dr. Goddard in his study of 
the Kallikak Family.* 

This information, however, acquired by special workers, and 
now available in print, has not as yet been assimilated by those 
upon whom the community depends for the initiation of practical 
steps of a constructive nature. 

Group C: In the two previous groups have been included those 
children whose special requirements are too obvious to be seriously 
disputed. The interests of the normal child and of the normal 
adult require that suitable provision be made for the training 
of these subnormal children. There is in addition to the two 
groups of children already discussed a third group, whose devia- 
tions from the normal are not so striking and whose special 
requirements may not be so generally admitted. A morethoreugh 
investigation would no doubt show that some of these children 
really belong to the groups already discussed. In any case the 
data available show that they are different from their comrades, 
while on the other hand they are receiving the same training as 


*Gopparp, H. H. The Kallikak Family, A Study in the Heredity of Feeble-Mindedness. 
New York, 1912. 
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the latter. The very fact that their intelligence is not so strik- 
ingly defective as that of the children in the two previous groups 
suggests that here may be a much more grateful task to take up. 
The potential economic efficiency of these children is greater 
than that of the children in the previous groups, while as potential 
delinquents the somewhat higher level of their intelligence makes 
them only the more detrimental to society. There is, therefore, 
still more to be gained from consideration of the needs of the 
children in this group than from attention to the wants of the 
more defective. The alternatives of delinquency and dependency 
on the one hand and of fair economic efficiency on the other, in 
this group as in the others, will be considerably influenced by the 
training during the school period. 

This group consists of 66 children, the data concerning whom 
are tabulated in Table IV (page 129). 

The figures furnished in the preceding pages represent the 
number of individuals in the school population who have special 
requirements. It is of interest to know whether the proportion 
of families involved is the same as the proportion of individuals 
involved, or whether a few prolific families of bad stock create a 
somewhat exaggerated impression of general defect. The 168 


children with special requirements represent 129 families; in 
97 families only one of the children (7. e., of school age) belonged 
to the special groups, while in 32 families more than one special 


child was found, 71 special children being contributed by these 
82 families. 


THE SCHOOL AND ITS COMPOSITION—DISTRIBUTION OF SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN THROUGHOUT THE GRADES 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the fullness 
of the data available with regard to the children from the different 
schools varied considerably. The most satisfactory group from 
this point of view was that of the children of Public School 76. 
As a standard of comparison the analysis of the data with regard 
to this group of 764 children may yield figures more useful for 
some purposes than analysis of the total 1,281 school children of 
the district. In the case of these children there was as a rule 
available a fairly complete record of the whole school history 
of the child; it was quite complete from the date of its entrance 
into this school. In the case of each one of the children of this 


school, who showed any anomalous traits suggestive of mental 
. 
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defect, the characteristics of the child were reviewed in a con- 
ference of the teachers and the special workers. Only those 
children were tested by the Binet-Simon intelligence scale whose 
poor school record or family history suggested the desirability of 
such a test. Of the 764 children those with special requirements 
were grouped in the three groups described above. 

Group A: The most defective children. In this group were 
22 children. This number embraces the whole group of this 
type of children in the district. The explanation lies in the 
distribution of these children in the various schools. The pub- 
lic school has a special class, adapted to their needs, in which 
the training is almost altogether along the lines of manual occupa- 
tion. Almost all the children of this type in the district are as a 
rule, therefore, to be found in the public school; twelve of the 
children in this group at the public school had Roman Catholic 
parents. In October when the children of the parochial school 
were examined, two of these children were pupils there; they had 
been already examined in March, when they were pupils at the 
public school. It is obvious, therefore, that with regard to 
children of this type the proportion of 22 in 1,281 is to be taken as 
representing the local situation rather than the proportion 22 
in 764, the latter proportion being due to the above accident 
of distribution. With regard to the other groups for whom no 
special provision is made in either school, except in so far as a 
few of them are to be found in the special class in the public 
school, there is not the same disturbing factor of distribution to 
be considered; the children in the public school, therefore, as far 
as these larger groups are concerned, more nearly correspond to a 
random sampling of the whole school population. 

Group B: Sixty-three children. 

Group C: Fifty-nine children. 

Group of apparently normal children: Six hundred and tienty 
children. 

These figures show that in this district 22 children out of 1,281 
show a pronounced mental defect, 63 children out of 764 have a 
less marked degree of mental defect, making advisable some mod- 
ification of their school training; and 59 more children in this 
group of 764 would, under an efficient educational organization, 
have attention paid to their special requirements. Should these 
figures appear extreme the data with regard to the children are 
available in the tables furnished above, and the grouping may be 
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modified according to individual educational standards. The 
exact requirements of the group of 59 children may be the subject 
of debate; but the special requirements of the 68 children in the 
previous group can hardly be called in question. It will probably 
be admitted by all who care to run over the data in the tables 
furnished above that in addition to the defective children of 
Group A at least 63 out of the 764 children, <. e., approximately 
11 per cent of the children in this school, have special requirements 
in the way of school training. To say that in the case of 144 chil- 
dren out of 764, 7. e., in 18 per cent the methods of school train- 
ing should be adapted to their constitutional limitations and to 
their prospective outlook for the future may appear extreme. 
The administrator of the traditional education may impatiently 
suggest that to go much further would mean that the education 
of the remaining 620 children should take into consideration their 
adult tasks and the conditions which regulate the formation of 
habits. And in this impatient suggestion we may perhaps learn 
the lesson taught by the study of the subnormal child. It may 
become recognized that not only for the subnormal child but 
for the normal child the task of education is that of forming the 
best habits of adjustment to the environment, which his consti- 
tutional endowment will allow. A discussion of the principles of 
education in general is beyond the scope of this survey; but the 
study of the subnormal child and of his training will furnish an 
important contribution to such a discussion. 

The extent of the influence of the subnormal children on the 
education of the normal school population may be better appre- 
ciated by the study of their distribution throughout the grades. 
This is shown in the following tables. 

In Table V (page 137) is shown the distribution throughout the 
grades of all those children who showed “mental retardation” by 
the Binet-Simon intelligence tests, 7. e., who got a score by this 
scale which fell short of their real age by one, two or more years. 
In the public school only those children were examined by this 
method in whom other data indicated the possibility of some 
mental inferiority. If all the children had been examined, the 
number of those showing some “mental retardation” would have 
been undoubtedly larger; at the same time a certain number 
would have been found to show a “‘ mental age” in advance of their 
real age. The number of children showing some “mental re- 
tardation” may seem unusually large to those unacquainted with 
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the terms employed. The limits of normal variation are such 
that “mental retardation” of one or two years, and perhaps even 
of three years does not necessarily mean that a child is subnor- 
mal; it is simply one fact which has to be weighed along with the 
school data and the other facts available concerning the child. 

The fact that in this survey a slight degree of “‘mental retarda- 
tion” has not been taken by itself as evidence that the child is 
subnormal and has special requirements, is made clear in the 
comparison between Table V and Table VI. In Table VI (page 
187) is shown the distribution throughout the grades of those 
“mentally retarded” children, who in view of all the other 
data available were considered as subnormal and with special 
requirements. 

The same data are presented in graphic form in Charts 1 and 2. 
Table VII (page 138) and Chart 3 represent the distribution in 
the grades of the subnormal children, arranged in the three groups 
described above (Groups A, B, C). 

The difference between Chart 4 and Chart 5 is much more 
striking than that between Chart 1 and Chart 2. The fact that 
such a small proportion of the “mentally retarded” children of 
Chart 4 appear as “subnormal children with special requirements” 
in Chart 5, is merely an indication of the inadequacy of the data 
obtained with regard to these children. In the absence of full 
data with regard to the school progress of the child, and without 
a detailed discussion with the teachers the result of the intelligence 
tests was in only a small proportion of cases considered sufficiently 
striking to place the child among the group of subnormal 
children. Out of 14 children in the parochial school who 
showed “mental retardation” of four years, only 6 were placed 
in the subnormal group; with regard to the other 8 the data 
available were extremely meagre. J. H., a girl twelve years 
seven months old, had the “mental age” of 8* and was in the 
fourth grade; she was born in Hungary and Hungarian was the 
language spoken at home; her father, a drunkard, committed 
suicide. This girl was not classed among the subnormal children, 
although many might consider the above data very suggestive. 
Similarly B. E., a girl twelve years seven months old, with the 
‘mental level” of 84, in the sixth grade (which does not correspond 
to the same-grade in the public school) was not classified with the 
subnormal children. These examples show that the numbers 
given in this survey represent a sufficiently conservative estimate 
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of the subnormal children. In the public school with the fuller 
data, out of the $1 children who presented four years’ “‘mental 
retardation,” 23 were definitely placed in the subnormal group; 
it is, therefore, reasonable to assume that a similar proportion 
would be found in the parochial school and this would give a 
much larger figure than 6 out of 14. Even in regard to the 
children in the public school the numbers given represent a mini- 
mum. Out of the 31 children in the public school with four 
years’ retardation, 8 children were not classified as subnormal; of 
these 4 presented apart from the result of the intelligence tests no 
adequate data. The 4 other cases were the following: 

D. E., 14:4, B. S. 9°, in sixth grade; has strabismus. Her sister 
although three years younger, 11:0, has practically the same 
level of intelligence, B. S. 9°. 

K. F., 12:6, B. S. 84, in fourth grade. 

M. M., 13:6, B. S. 9°, in fifth grade; came to United States at 
nine years. 

N. L., 13:7, B. S. 9, in fifth grade; defective speech, and poor 
memory; had head injury at seven years. 
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Table I—Group A: Twenty-two children with no prospect of becoming 


self-supporting adults 


inislaia is Gin Solioutog tales, the children ase summoned and the 





(See explanation of Binet-Simon tests page 101.) 





Name 


Age 


Binet- 
Simon Grade Heredity 


Other Data 





11:0 





vb Ungr. 


ficient. 


read, write nor count. 


Brother, 18: 11, B. S.| 3 (?) years in Ist Gr, 
10°, is working, inef-| then 4 


4 years in un- 


| class, cannot 


© an errand, can’t 





Brother, 16, married 
at 15, of very lowmen- 
tality. Brother, 7, B. 
S. 3, is delicate; be- 
gan to talk at 6. 


Mother immoral. Difficult boy. 





G.1 
(Sister of B. 
45 and B. 52) 


12:9 


Mother of low men- 
tality, cannot speak 
or Brother, 


Gre thief Brother, 
See pee 


Restless, noisy, un- 
truthful; cannot read 
nor write nor do an 


6, B. S. 9, in 4th) errand 





Ungr. | Mother of low men- 
holic 


tality, Father alco- Gr. 










Father slow, erratic. 
Pat. uncle insane. Pat. 
auntimmoral. Sister, 
12, B. S. 9%, in 3rd Gr., 




















B. 5 14:4 7 Ungr. | Mother alcoholic.) Peculiar mood; lies, 
(Brother of ty. Sten, 3, hn steals, smokes. 
iy SOR ies wy! 
mal, guilty of 
ron pace wether (? rg 
age), ‘ 
11:9, BS. 8; S. 9; od 
defect; in @nd Gr. 
G.$ 14:1 e Ungr. | Mat. uncles and aunts! Unstable; 3 years in 
(Sister of B Brother, 16:1, B, 8 Ist Gr., 4 years in un- 
Fa. Vins oes , 16:1, B. S ; 














been 4 years i 


class; cannot 
after Ist Gr. ~ 
un 4 
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Table I—Group A—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





Ungr. 


Mother, immoral, 
syphilitic. Brother, 
14:9, B. S. &, in Srd 
Gr.; is truant, lies. 


In ungraded class 
after being tried in 
4th Gr.; truant; (?) 
sexual immorality. 





Mother immoral, 
syphilitic. Sister, 
14: 9, B. S. 8, in un- 
open class; truant; 
?) sexual immorality. 


2 years in Ist Gr., 2 
years in @nd Gr., 
truant, steals, lies; has 
recently disappeared. 





Mat. uncle and aunts 
(? number), defective. 
Sister, 14:1, B. S. 6, 
in ungraded class for 4 
years; was $ years in 
Ist Gr. 


Puny; adenoids; un- 
stable; 2 years in Ist 
Gr., then 4 years in 
ungraded class. 





Mat. grandmother 
epileptic. Mother 
epileptic, of low men- 
tality.. Sister, 11, 
highly neurotic. 


Childbirth very diffi- 
cult, development 
very slow; “highly 
neurotic” from in- 
fancy, wets clothing, 
24 years in Ist Gr. 





Mother alcoholic. 


After 2 years in Ist 
Gr. has been 2 years 
in ungraded class; 
neurotic; chorea; in 
juvenile “court” for 
stealing; considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 





Mother of low mental- 
ity. Brother, 10:7, 
B. S. 7, in 8rd Gr., 


After_14 years in Ist 
Gr. has been 2 years 


was 2} years in 2nd| poo 


Gr. Sister, 9:8, B. S 
6, in§@nd Gr., was 2 
in Ist Gr. 

rother, 7: 0, B.S. 5}, 
in Kg., is considered 
defective by teacher. 





Mother has spells (? 
epileptic). 


Sickly, difficult. 





After 1} years in 2nd 
Gr. has been 2 years 


in ungraded class. 

















Mother of low men- 
tality, deserted by 
father. Sister, 12: 4, 
B. S. 8, in 4th Gr. 





2 years in Ist Gr., 2 
years in ied 
class; can’t read, 
write, nor count; poor 
at manual work: de- 
fective speech. 
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Table I—Group A—Concluded 





Binet- 


Ginen Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 











8 Ungr. 


Mother is slow. Sister 
= 9, B. S. 73, in 5th 
r. 


a See 


Gr. pots 2 ug 





Ungr. 


Mother, careless, is 
living in 2 rooms in a 
cellar. 


Absent-minded, 
dreamy, inattentive; 
after ist Gr. was 
placed in ungraded 
class. 





Mother immoral. 
Brother, 21, of low 


holic since childhood. 
Mat. aunt immoral ; 
several cousins on 
mat. side defective. 


(Later; is working at 
a seine factory.) 





6 
(March 
10, 1914) 
7 


(Oct. 
18, 1914) 


Mother alcoholic. 
Brother, 18 (?), B. S. 
8, in 2nd Gr. 














74 
(March 
10, 1914) 


8 
(Oct. 18, 
1914) 





Mother alcoholic. 
Brother, 12 (?), B. S. 
7, in 2nd Gr. 
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Table II—Group B: Seventy-eight children with less pronounced 
mental defect then those in Group A, but obviously with special 
requirements: (a) Twelve children, more seriously handicapped 
mentally than those in Table III. 


(See explanation of Binet-Simon tests on page 101) 








Binet- 


Age | Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





§1 


Kg. 


Mother of low men- 
tality. Brother, 13: 7, 
B. S. 9, is in disci- 
plinary class, did not 
pass Ist Gr. Brother, 
10: 7, B.S. 74, after 24 
years in 2nd Gr. is in 
8rd Gr. Sister, 9: 8, 
B. S. @, after 2 years 
in Ist Gr. is in 2nd Gr. 


Is considered mentally 
defective by teacher; 
is difficult to manage; 
speech defective. 





Father, laborer, gave 
up.work because it was 
too hard. Mother 
very deaf. Brother, 
14:7, B. S. 10, after 
8rd Gr. passed into 
ungraded class; steals. 


2 years in Ist Gr.; 
considered defective 
by teacher and special 
worker. 





Never beyond 8rdGr.; 
considered defective 
by teacher and spe- 
cial worker. 





Mother alcoholic. 


After 2 years in 8rd 
Gr. has been in un- 
graded class for 2 
years; difficult, lies, 
arrested for stealing 





Mat. aunt epileptic. 
Brother, 11: 1, B.S. 9. 


Epileptic; after 1} 
years in 8rd Gr. has 
been 14 years in un- 
graded class. 





Father, laborer, gave 
up work because it 
was too hard. Mother 
very deaf. Brother 
9:5, B. S. 7, 2 years 
in Ist Gr., considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 


After 2 years in Ist 
Gr., 1 year in 2nd Gr., 
2 years in 8rd Gr. has 
entered ungraded 
class; arrested for 
stealing money, 
smokes. 





Sister, 11:4, B.S. 9%, 
in 4th Gr., very slow. 
Sister 9: 3, B. S. 7%, in 
@nd Gr., very slow. 


Very slow. 

















Mother after divorce 
lived with another 
man. Brother, 12: 4, 
B.S. 9, in 4th Gr.; had 
spasms in infancy. 











8rd 
un- 


year in 
placed in 
class; 








f} After ] 
Gr. was 


grandmother o 


mentality. 


low 





Ungr. | Mat. 








9 


; 
: 
J 
: 
i 
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Table II—Group B: Seventy-eight children with less pronounced 
mental defect than those in Group A, but obviously with special 
requirements; (b) sixty-six children with prospective social 
efficiency greater than that of the twelve children in Table II. 


(See explanation of Binet-Simon tests on page 101) 








Binet- 


Age Simon 


Grade | 


Heredity 


Other Data 





9 


3 


Cousin defective, 13: 
4, B.S. 9, is epileptic. 


2 years in 8rd Gr. 
Defective speech. 





Mat. grandmother al- 
coholic, insane. 
Mother stupid, almost 
illiterate. Parents 
have separated 
(American). Sister, 
10:9, B. S. 7, has 
_ 2 years in 2nd 
r. 


2 years in Ist Gr.; 
q me, easily 
loses control of tem- 
per. 





Father, tubercular; 
was black sheep of 
family. Brother, 12: 
7, B. S. 10, is in 4th 
Gr., with poor char- 
acter. Brother, 8: 9, 
B. S. 64, poor charac- 
ter. 


2 years in @nd Gr.; 
self-abuse; stubborn, 
quarrelsome, truant. 
The children have 
been taught to beg. 





Mat. dfather al- 
coholic, illiterate. 
Mother started work 
at 10 years, married 
at 17, is neurotic. 
Brother, 10:5, B. S. 
7‘, in 8rd Gr., is very 
peculiar. Brother, 8: 
9, B. S. 8, in Srd Gr., 
is peculiar, unstable. 


Defective speech; 
2 years in Ist Gr. 








Father insane. Pat. 
uncle peculiar, alco- 
holic. Mother (?) 
immoral. 


Was 8 years in Ist Gr. 
Slow, morose, un- 
truthful. 





Father insane. Moth- 
er immoral. 


Seemed defective to 
special worker. 





Mother died from 
apoplexy. 


2 years in Ist Gr., 
@ years in 2nd Gr. 





Sickly, “queer at 
times,” deaf; drawl- 
ing speech. Consid- 
ered defective by 
teacher and special 
worker. 




















Mongolian type; 
@ years in Ist Gr. 














See. 
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Table I1I—Group B—Continued 
Name Age > Grade Heredity Other Data 
2 Periat. 10:8 8 2 Mother of low men- 
tality. Sister, 8, had 
spinal meningitis at 
11 m., has not talked 
or walked since, vio- 
lent, destructive. 

B. 71 9:0 y fe 1 Brother, 12, B. S. 9',| 2 years in Ist Gr. 

(Brother of was 2} years in Ist 

Be GO). os 005 Gr., 24 years in 2nd 

Gr., is now in $rd Gr. 
Sister died from spinal 
trouble. 

_ eae 6:2 43 Kg. Strabismus; appeared 
defective to teacher 
and special worker. 

OB. ccc: 7:9 6 1 Mother immoral, al-| 2 years in Ist Gr.; 

coholic. Half-brother| neurotic. 
12:8, B. S. 8, is in 
8rd Gr. 
O48 cai Ss 8:8 64 1 Mat. aunt and uncle| Appeared defective to 
(?) epileptic. special worker. 
B. 72 10: 10 9? 8 Mother, illiterate,says| 2 years in 8rd Gr. 
Brother of she has forgotten how 
a Oe to read and write terse 
American); 
at 16, had 15 children, 
of whom 5 died in in- 
fancy with convul- 
sions. Brother, 14, 
B. S. 9, is in disciplin- 
ary class. 

7 Sa 8:5 7 3 Is considered defect- 
ive by teacher; gen- 
eral behavior poor; 
untruthful, dishonest. 
Adenoids, middle-ear 
disease. 

G. 44 8 6 1 Mother, in U. S. 5] 14 years in Ist Gr.; 

(Sister of G ears, cannot speak eneiahia, difficult to 

OP. cies ish. Sister, 11:1} control, considered 

B. 8. 7, is difficult to} defective by 
manage. 

WS wicca 10:8 9 3 2} years in 2nd Gr., 
difficult character; 
untruthful, truant. 

BD Wieck 8:9 7 1 Brother, 18:9, B. S.| 2 years in Ist Gr. 

9", smokes constantly. 
Several cousins de- 
fective. 
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Table I1I—Group B—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





Sister, 11: 4, B. S. 9°, 
is difficult child. 


Considered defective 
by teacher. 





Father alcoholic. 
Brother, 12:6, B. S. 
9°, has chorea; after 
1} years in 2nd Gr. 
has spent 2 years in 
ungraded class. 


14 years in Ist Gr.; 
difficult boy;  self- 
abuse; smokes, plays 
truant, steals. Tae 
with 6 fingers on each 
hand; is considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 





Drools; considered 
defective by special 
worker. 





Neurotic; self-abuse; 
choreiform movements 
considered defective 
by special workers. 








14 years in Ist Gr., 2 
years in 2nd Gr.; in- 


dustrious, stupid. 








Mother, very igno- 
rant. Father has de- 
serted family. Broth- 
er 14, B. S. 9", is diffi- 
cult. Brother, 15, very 
slow, is at work. 





Sister, 12:0, B. S. 84, 
in $rd Gr. 


2 years in 2nd Gr. 





Brother, 10:5, B. S. 
8', in 2nd Gr. 


Blind in one eye from 
meningitisat 12 weeks. 





$, and G. 19) 


Father slow, erratic. 
Pat. uncle insane. 
Pat. aunt immoral. 
Sister, 12, B. S. 9, in 
8rd Gr., is difficult, 
steals, lies. Brother, 
14:3, B. S. 8%, after 
2nd Gr. entered un-} 
graded class, is diffi- 
cult, lies, smokes. 


2 years in 2nd Gr., 
tubercular, bed-wet- 
ter; defective speech. 




















Brother, 18: 10, B. S. 
10, 2 years in disci- 





plinary class. Sister, 
8:8, B. S. 64, 2 yea: 
in Ist Gr. 














6 inhale atestee tion lint 
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Table II—Group B—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 











6 


Mother alcoholic, ner- 
vous, with strabismus. 
Brother, 11:2, B. S. 
7, is in ungraded class 
after 2 years in 2nd 
Gr. Brother, 9:4, 
B. S. 7', is in 2nd Gr., 
difficult; considered 
defective by teacher! 
and special worker. 





Sister, 18: 7, B. S. 10, 
in 5th Gr. 

age (?), can’t read nor 
wie tuna. 


First went to school in 
the country. 2 years 
in Ist Gr. 





Brother, 7:10, B. S. 
5‘, 2 years in Ist Gr., 


Considered defective 


wets clothing, difficult} cial 
boy; pans ne de- 


fective by teacher and 
special worker. 

















Father alcoholic, not 
self-supporting. 
Brother, 12: 6, B. 
9, in class; 
. Brother, 7:8 
B. S. 6, born with six 
fingers, difficult. 





aay dh mya oete 
t speak 


Ah peering 11, 


t. 





— 11: 11, B.S. 8, 
2 years in 2nd Gr. 

















ity. 3 
7, B. S. #, did not 
pass Ist Gr., is in dis- 
ciplinary class. 





Brother, 10:7, B. S. 
74, in $rd Gr. Brother, 
7:0, B.S. 5, in Kg. i 
considered defecti 


by teacher. 
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Table I1I—Group B—Continued 





Name 


Age 


Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





B. 87 
(Brother 
G B 


10:7 
: 
. 58, B. 
and B. 15).. 


7 


Brother of above. 


Was 2} years in 2nd 
Gr.; highly neurotic. 





B. 88 
(Brother of 


1: 


4 


Mother, after divorce, 
lived with another 
man. Sister, 14:4, 
B. S. 94, in ungraded 
class. 


Spasms in infancy. 





Brother, 18, after 2} 

years in 8rd Gr. was 

put in ungraded class; 

now has permit to 

work. Brother, 9: 6, 

= S. 7, 2 years in Ist 
r. 





Father was divorced 
by mother on account 
of infidelity; tuber- 
cular. 


Stammers. Lives 
with father and step- 
mother, cleans the 
bar of the saloon; 2 
years in Ist Gr.; 14 
years in $rd Gr.; very 
slow. 





Previously irregular 
attendance at country 
school; convulsions at 
4 years; neurotic, 
easily excited. 





Brother, 14, as infant 
marasmus, was $ 
years in arms. 


Difficult boy; 2 years 
in 2nd Gr., 1 year in 
ungraded class. 





Mother alcoholic, im- 
moral. 


Difficult childbirth; 
convulsions; is kept at 
home to do house- 
work. 





Mother highly neu- 
rotic. 





Sister, 18:9, B. S. 8°, 
in 5th Gr.; born in 
Germany. 


Has been kept at 
home to look after 
baby. 





1} years in 2nd Gr., 2 
years in 8rd Gr. 














Father 





alcoholic. 
Mother (?), epileptic. 





Truant, immoral, lies; 
(?) epileptic. 

















on - wil —— 
SS a Se a see 
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Table I11—Group B—Concluded 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





16 


Brother, 11: 0, B. S. 
7, never got beyond 
Ist Gr.; imbecile 


Is working (later re- 
port); he og re- 

t is very 
inefficient. 








Ree Se 














Father (American) 
cannot read nor write; 
is alcoholic. 


2 years in Srd Gr.; has 
choreiform move- 
ments. 





Neurotic; considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 





Mother has “spells. ” 
Sister highly neurotic. 


Highly neurotic; not 
interested in school, 
does other work effi- 
ciently. Has evidence 
of organic brain dis- 
ease. 








Troublesome; likes 
boys. 





Came to U. S. at 2 
years; described as 
very slow, is over- 
worked at home. 





H ian, $ years in 
U. S., lies, cheats, 
drinks, makes good 
progress. 








Mother has strabis- 


mus. 





Mother is slow. Sis- 
ter, 12:9, B. S. 7, i 
5th Gr. Brother, 14: 
5, B. S. 8, in un 
graded class. 





Father alcoholic. 








Brother, 13:6, B. S. 
11, in 5th Gr. 
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Table IV—Group C: Sixty-six children with sufficient indication of 
mental anomalies during the school-period to make modification 
of the usual school training desirable 











Binet- 


Name Simon 


Age 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





9:7 8 





Considered defective 
by teacher and special 
worker; neurotic, 
stubborn, queer, dif- 
ficult to manage. 





Mother, 9 years in U. 
S., does not speak 
English. Sister, 18:6, 
B.S. 10'. 


After 2 years in 2nd 
Gr. has spent 2 years 
in an ungraded class; 
considered defective 
by teacher; at home 
he is forgetful, cannot 
go on an errand with- 
out a note; docile, 
cheerful. 





Mother, 20 years in 
U. S., does not speak 
English. Brother, 12: 
2 B. S. 91, is in 8rd 
Gr. after 5 years at 
school; teacher con- 
siders him insane. Sis- 
ter, 18:5, B.S. 9' has 
— 2 years in 4th 
T. 


Is very difficult; has 
middle-ear disease; 
education is inter 
fered with by berry- 
picking and tomato- 
canning; considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 
14 years in Ist Gr., 2 
years in 2nd Gr. 





Father, tubercular, 
the black sheep of his 
family. Brother, 10: 
9, B. S. 91, is in Srd 
Gr., difficult. 


2 years in Ist Gr., 
truant, smokes, lies; 
considered defective 
by teacher and spe- 
cial worker. Children 
are taught to beg. 





Sister, 11: 10, B.S. 9, 
in 8rd Gr. 


24 years in Ist Gr.; 
truant, difficult. 





Brother, * cg 2 
years in $ Tr. was 
put in ungraded class; 
now has it to 
work. Brother, 11: 9, 
B.S. 8‘, after 2 years 
in 2nd Gr. is in 8rd Gr. 


2 years in Ist Gr. 

















Mother alcoholic, ner- 
vous, with strabismus. 
Brother, 11:2, B. S. 
7, is in ungraded class 
after 2 years in 2nd 
Gr. Brother, 13:2, B. 
S. 108, 5 Gr., 2 years 
in 5th Gr. 





@ years in Ist Gr. 
Difficult boy; con- 
sidered defective by 
teacher and special 
worker. 
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Table I[V—Group C—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 














74 


Mat. aunt and pat. 
aunt had epilepsy. 


Difficult boy; 
wetter. 


bed- 








3? 


Chorea; 2 years in 
Ist Gr. 








Brother, 9:7, B.S. 7'. 


2 years in Ist Gr.; 
wets clothing; diffi- 
cult boy, considered 
defective by teacher 
and special worker. 





Auntand uncle feeble- 
minded. 


24 years in Ist Gr., 
speech defective; con- 
sidered defective by 
teacher and special 
worker. 





Father very excitable. 


fective by teacher and 
special worker. 





Father, educated, er- 
ratic, unable to make 
a living. Brother, 
imbecile, in institu- 
tion; 2 grown-up 
brothers (24, 22) usu- 
ally idle. 


Chorea. @ years in 
~ Gr., 2 years in 2nd 
T. 





After 1 year in 2nd 
Gr. has been 2 years 
in ungraded class; 
lies, steals, smokes. 





In Ist Gr. for several 
years. 





Mother slow mentally, 
easily confused, alco- 
B. 9.10 in ungraded 
. 8. 10', in 

class after 14 years in 
5th Gr.; poor char- 
acter; very slow men- 
tally. 





8 years in Ist Gr.; 
considered defective 
by teacher and special 
worker. 














Sister, 15:9, weighs 
248 lbs., is of low men- 
tality. Brother, 138: 
11, B.S. 10, after Srd 
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Table IV—Group C—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





83 


Sister, 18: 2, B.S. 104, 
in 5th Gr. 


1} years in Ist Gr. 





(Sister of B. 
5) 


9 


Mother alcoholic. 
Father of low mental- 
ity. Sister, 23, is said 
to have caused death 
of her illegitimate 
child. Brother, (age ?) 
immoral. Brother, 
14: 4, B. S. 74, after 1 
year in Ist Gr. was 2 
years in ungraded 
class; lies, smokes, 
steals. 


Speech defect. 








8 years in Ist Gr.; 
considered defective 
by teacher and special 
worker; thief, born 
in Hungary. 





Mother, 20 years in 
U. S., cannot speak 
English. Sister, 13:5 
B. S. 9', has been 2 
ears in 4th Gr. 
rother, 10: 1, B. S. 
7*,in 2nd Gr.atschool, 
is considered defect- 
ive. 


Difficult to control; 
considered insane by 
teacher. 





Mat. grandmother al- 
coholic, insane. 
Mother stupid, al- 
most illiterate (Amer- 
ican). Parents have 
separated. Sister, 8: 
8, B. S. 7%, in Ist Gr. 
for 2 years. 


Cannot learn; is nerv- 
ous, cannot remem- 
ber if sent on errand; 
in 2nd Gr. for 2 years. 





G. 19 
(Sister of B. 
$and G. 48). 


Father slow, erratic. 
Pat. uncle insane. 
Pat. aunt immoral. 
Brother, 14: 8, B. S. 
mr po 2nd ley a 
t ungrad: class; 
is difficult, lies, 
smokes. Sister, 9: 8, 
B. S. 7%, 2 years in 2nd 
Gr.; defective speech; 
wets bed. 


Is difficult, steals, lies; 

after 4 year in 4th Gr. 

~ put back into 8rd 
4 




















Physical stigmata; 
neurotic; difficult. 
@ years in Ist Gr., 
@ years in Srd Gr. 








Ee By 
13 
ae 
' 

} » 
TE 
4 i 
' 

t _ 
.) 5 

i 

H 

| 

t 


~~ et 


caso ot eS 


——— So > 


ee 
—- 
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Table IV—Group C—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 





Heredity 


Other Data 





10! 


Ungr. 


Sister, 16, of very low 
mentality. 


Pneumonia at 5, fol- 
lowed by spasms; 
strabismus; difficult, 
deceptive, smokes. 





Sister, 10:4, B. S. 8, 

in 2nd Gr. Sister, 8: 

= S. 64, 2 years in Ist 
r. 


After 8rd Gr. 
into ungraded . 





Mother immoral, al- 
coholic, erratic. 








ssa 





Father slow. Brother, 
12: 6, B. S. 6, Sy 
in Ist Gr. 2 years i 
2nd Gr., 2 years in 
ed class; doesn’t 
letters, can’t 
count, is difficult. 


Defective speech. 
2 years in Ist Gr. 





Brother, 12:2, B. S. 
9, in 7th Grade. 





prayed deformed. 
child. 





~~. 


Mother slow. Sister! 
died from spinal men-} 
ingitis (?). Brother, 
8:11, B.S. 7°, isin Ist 
Gr. for 2nd year. 





a ac a cleat 


ge dl gh 
ity, cannot 

English. Sister 12: 9, 
. 5. 7, in ungraded] 
class for 4 years after 


Ist Gr.; cannot do an} i 


errand; dishonest. 
Brother, 18:0, B. S. 
9, in 4th Gr.; thief. 








Father alcoholic. 
Brother is slow. (Par- 
ents American.) 


After 14 years in 8rd 
Gr. has spent 2 years 
in ungraded class; 
spasms in infancy; 
speech defect. 




















Mother, pw ee) 
tally, easily confused, 
alcoholic. Brother, 8: 
* B.S. &, in Ist Gr. 
or 8 years; is i 
ered defective by) 
teacher. 





After 1} years in 5th 
Gr. was put in un- 
class; defect- 

masturba- 


ive 


consid-| tion; difficult boy, 


lies, smokes. 
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Table IV—Group C—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 





Other Data 





9? 


Ungr. 


vs alcoholic, 
not Se ae , 
Brother, 11:1, B. S. 
9,in 8rdGr. Brother, 
7:8, B. S. 6, born 
with 6 fingers; diffi- 
cult boy. 


After 1} years in 2nd 
Gr. has ae 8 years 
in ungrad class; 
chorea; a teacher who 
knows him well be- 
lieves he can make a 
living. 





After 1 year in 8rd 
Gr. has been @ years 
in ungraded class; 
difficult, sexual delin- 
quency. 





Mother, 20 years in 

. S., cannot speak 
English. Brother, 12: 
2, B. S. 9, in 8rd Gr. 
after 5 years at school, 
considered insane by 
teacher. Brother, 10: 
1, B.S. 74, in 2nd Gr.; 
is considered defect- 
ive by teacher. 


2 years in 4th Gr. 





Brother, 12:2, B. S. 
9, in 4th Gr. Sister, 


10: 0, B. S. 8, in 2nd 
Gr. 





Mother nervous, alco- 
holic; strabismus. 
Brother, 18:2, B. S. 
10, in 5th Gr. Broth- 
er, 9: 4, B. S. 7, in 
2nd Gr.; difficult. Sis- 
ter, 8:4, B. S. 68; 2 
years in Ist Gr. 


After 2 years in 2nd 
Gr. is now in un- 
graded class. 








Mother of low men- 
tality, cannot speak 
English. Sister, 12:9, 
B.S. 7°, never got be- 
yond Ist Gr., in un- 


Steals; is considered 
silly by neighbors. 

















Mother, of low men- 
tality, deserted by 
father. Sister, 9:2, 
B. S. 5*, in ungraded 
class, 2 years in Ist 
Gr., 2 years in un- 
ed class; can’t 
read, write, nor count, 
poor at manual work; 
defective speech. 





Deaf; neurotic; ex- 
citable. 
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Table IV—Group C—Continued 





Binet- 
Simon 


Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





Ungr. 


Mother neurotic. 
Father alcoholic. 


2 years in Ist Gr., 14 
years in 2nd he 
year in wun 

class; in juvenile 
court for stealing coal. 








Sister, 15:9, weighs 
248 lIbs., is of low 
mentality. Brother, 
11: 0, B.S. 8, 2 years 
in Ist .Gr. 


After 3rd Gr. has been 
2 years in ungraded 


class; lies, smokes. 





G. 26 
(Sister of G. 
44) 


Mother, in U. S. & 
— does not speak 

nglish. Sister, 8, B. 
S. 6, 14 years in Ist 
Gr.; is a difficult child, 
considered defective 
by teacher. 


After 1 year in Ist Gr. 
has been 2 years in 
class. 





After 4th Gr. passed 
into ungraded class. 





@ years in 5th Gr.; 
smokes constantly. 





Mother veryignorant. 
Father has deserted 
family. Brother, 10: 
3, B. S. 7%, in 8rd Gr. 
Brother, 15, very 
slow, is at work. 





Brother, 11:8, B. S. 
8*, in Srd Gr. 


Has been kept at 
home to look after 
baby. 





2 years in 2nd Gr., 1 
year in $rd Gr. 





Mother (American) 
can neither read nor 
write, married at 16, 
had 15 children, 5 of 
whom died from con- 
vulsions in infancy. 
Brother, 10: 10, B. S. 
9, 2 years in $rd Gr. 
Brother, 8: 5, B.S. 7. 


Active, quarrelsome, 
lies, smokes; was } 
year in 5th Gr. 

















Father alcoholic. 





Defective teeth; de- 
a speech; un- 
tru’ ; 8 years in Ist 
Gr., has run awa 
repeatedly; consi 

defective by 
teacher and special 
worker. 
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Table IV—Group C—Concluded 





Binet- 


Simon Grade 


Heredity 


Other Data 





gi 


Brother, 11:7, B. S. 
9"; defective speech, 
neurotic. 


Defective speech. 





Mother alcoholic. 








Father alcoholic. 








Brother, 11:8, B. S. 
9, in 5th Gr. 





Polish is spoken at 
home. 








Mother immoral. 
Brother, 11:4, B. S. 
7, in Ist Gr. 








Sister, 11:7, B. S. 9°. 




















Brother, 13:7, B. S. 
10°, 6th Gr. 
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What is immediately evident from the above tables is that 
throughout the first five grades there is a large number of sub- 
normal children who tend to waterlog the classes. The fact that 
some of these children progress so far in the grades is explained 
by the general school rule that after two years in one grade a 
child, even although unable to pass that grade, is promoted to the 
next grade. This somewhat perplexing rule to try the child on the 
more difficult, if he fail on the easier tasks, may have some 
justification in the hope that the personality of another teacher 
and the stimulus of a new grade may arouse dormant powers. 

The abrupt drop in the numbers of the sixth grade from those 
of the fifth is explained by the economic conditions of the district. 
A boy of fourteen who has passed the fifth grade is entitled to a 
permit to work, and therefore a large proportion of the children 
do not go beyond the fifth grade. 

As to the classes composed entirely of subnormal children one 
class is specially organized to meet the needs of these children, and 
is referred to as the “‘special ” class; the other class is termed the 
ungraded class. In the tabulation of the individual cases, no 
distinction has been made between these two classes (Tables I to 
IV). Ineach public school there is an ungraded class, a collection 
of heterogeneous nuisances, who are placed there in order to 
relieve the ordinary grades of their presence and without any 
systematic attempt being made to estimate the factors involved 
in each individual case. The needs of these children are not 
specially considered, no attempt as a rule is made to equip the 
classes in relation to their needs, and the teachers are not trained 
to deal with the special problems of such a class; it is true that 
several of the teachers of their own initiative have taken advantage 
of the meagre opportunities which Baltimore offers for the 
systematic study of the subnormal child and his training. 

In the parochial school all the pupils were examined by the 
Binet-Simon scale. Chart 4 shows the distribution of the 
children according to grades and “intelligence” level; Chart 5 
shows the distribution throughout the grades of those “mentally 
retarded” children, who in view of other data available were 
considered to be subnormal and to have special requirements. 
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Table V—Distribution throughout the grades of the children with 
‘‘mental retardation,” Public school 76, Baltimore, Md., May, 1914 








Numesr or Cumpren Retarpep 





Grade 
3 





Grade 
6 








os Grade 





Kinder- 
garten 
4 
1 


31 
17 
13 








340 


5 


10 


15 





764 





45 





150 





121 














39 











16 














ene ete tnt Svathedl bales May, at which date the school census was 764. 
These results are shown graphically in C! 


Table VI—Distribution throughout the grades of those children with 
‘‘mental retardation’”” who were considered subnormal and with 
special requirements, Public school 76, Baltimore, Md., May, 


1914 








Nomesr or Cartpren Consiperep SuBNORMAL AND WITH SpeciaL RequireMENTs 





Grade 
1 


Grade 
2 


Grade 
4 


Grade 
5 


Grade 
7 


Grade 
8 


Special 
class 


Ungraded 











764 


















































“See footnote, Table V. 
These results are shown graphically in Chart 2. 
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Table VII—Distribution in the school grades of the different groups 
of subnormal children, Public school 76, Baltimore, Md., May, 1914 











Nomeper or Susnormat Carpren 














Grade| Grade| Grade} Grade| Grade} Grade’ i 
2|3 | 4 6 | 7 class | Unaraded 





22 3 6 
63 10 7 19 
59 9 10 1 

144 22 17 1 
Totalin school..| 764 45 126} 121 | 109 39 28 ll 








15 25° 












































16 21° 


pram, 2 A - 
ce A 
wee se Fee 








“Five ofthe twenty-five children examined had lft the school before May, at which date the school census was 764; 
Saves additiona! child in the ungraded class, certainly subnorma!, the data were inadequate for further 


Teircaniebiensdints giathaty ty Ciaik’. 


—— 





a 2 
—Se 
ast 


vacnengitiaees 


Table VIII—Distribution throughout the grades of the children with 
‘‘mental retardation,” Parochial school, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1914 








Nomser or Campren wirn “Mentat Rerarpation™ 





Grade Grade | Grade | Grade Grade 
1 3 4 5 7 








— 
nono a 




















| 























These results are shown graphically in Chart 4. 
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Table [X—Distribution throughout the grades of those children with 
‘‘mental retardation” who were considered subnormal and with 
special requirements, Parochial school, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 
1914 








| NumBer or Campren Consiperep SuBNORMAL AND wirH Special REQUIREMENTS 





Kinder-| Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 
garten 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 











Total subnormal.. . | 
Total in school. . . . 68 






































These results are shown graphically in Chart 5. 


Table X—Distribution in the school grades of the different groups of 
subnormal children, Parochial school, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1914 
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These results are shown graphically in Chart 6. 
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SUMMARY 


The treatment of the subnormal child consists above all in 
giving him a training suited to his constitutional limitations. 
In Baltimore such training is at present available for only a 
handful of the subnormal children; the others rub along at school 
in the ordinary grades, where they interfere seriously with the 
teaching of the normal children, or they are found in ungraded 
classes where the “school nuisances” accumulate. 

The neglect of the training of the subnormal child has serious 
social and economic results; subnormal children are potential 
dependents on society and recruit the ranks of the paupers, the 
vagrants, the drunkards, the prostitutes and the delinquents. 
Such end-products, the result of the difficulty of adjustment 
of these individuals to their environment, are partly due to 
the- absence of suitable training during the school period. 

Assuming that the present type of school training is satisfactory 
for the normal child, how many children are there who through 
constitutional inferiority are unable to benefit by it, and require 
a special form of training? 

The present survey was undertaken to get some data which 
would help to furnish an answer to this question; in one district 
the school population was reviewed and the number of children 
with special requirements enumerated. This district is not to be 
considered as typical; it is of a very low social and economic level, 
and has a very large foreign population. 

Out of a school population of 1,281 children, 166 children 
were found to have special requirements on account of their mental 
constitution. 

The data with regard to these children are briefly tabulated, 
and they can be grouped according to the special point of view of 
the individual worker. 

The following classification was adopted as being the most 
useful in relation to the present situation in Baltimore. 

Group A: Twenty-two children showed a pronounced mental 
defect, which eliminated any prospects of their becoming self-sup- 
porting. In the absence of exceptionally favorable home condi- 
tions, training in a suitable institution would be best for these chil- 
dren; in view of the limited accommodations of existing institu- 
tions, these children remain a problem for the school system. Their 
training should be of a simple and concrete nature; good conduct 
and simple manual ability are the main objects to be aimed at. 
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Twelve children of Group B might well be included along with 
these 22 children, but the grouping has been made as conserva- 
tive as possible. 

Group B: Seventy-eight children showed a degree of mental 
defect less pronounced than that of the children in Group A, but 
so definite that their special requirements can hardly be debated. 
The nature of the training received by these children during the 
school period will have much to do with their social adaptability 
as adults; neglect by the community of their problems will in- 
crease the number of adult dependents. 

Group C: Sixty-six children were sufficiently handicapped men- 
tally for some modification of the usual curriculum to be dis- 
tinctly indicated. These children, too, are liable to recruit the 
ranks of the dependents and this chance is increased considerably 
by the lack of suitable training during the school period. 

Group D: One thousand one hundred and fifteen children 
seemed sufficiently well equipped mentally to digest the ordinary 
school curriculum. 

Instead of using as a unit of comparison the 1,281 school chil- 
dren of the district, with their heterogeneous data, it may be more 
satisfactory, at least with regard to Groups B, C, D, to use the 764 
children of the Public School, with regard to whom the data 
were more uniform. These children were distributed as follows: 

Group A: Twenty-two children. This large number is due to 
the distribution of this type of children in the different schools; 
with regard to Group A, 22 children out of a total school popula- 
tion of 1,281 gives the real proportion in the district. Group B: 
Sixty-three children; GroupC: Fifty-nine children; Group D: Six 
hundred and twenty children. The accompanying tables show 
the distribution of these children throughout the grades. 

In order to train satisfactorily the children of the community 
the school authorities would require (1) to have an approximate 
idea of the composition of the school population, with some 
realization of the prospective adult level of the various groups; 
(2) to adapt the methods of training to the special requirements 
of the various groups; (3) to equip the schools and to train 
teachers so that the appropriate methods can be carried out. 

The details of organization, the comparative merits of special 
classes and special schools and the kind of training best adapted 
to the needs of special groups have to be determined after accept- 
ance of the above general principles. 
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CHART 2 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tae MentaA.ity or THE CrommaLt Woman. Educational Psychology 


Monographs No. 14. By Jean Weidensall, Ph.D. Warwick & York, 
Baltimore, 1916. $1.75. 


This book is another valuable contribution to the rapidly growing 
literature of the psychopathology of crime. 

It gives an admirable comparative study of the criminal woman, the 
working girl, and the efficient working woman in a series of mental and 
physical tests. The mentality of a representative group of women has 
been measured by a fairly large number of tests, in a number of which 
the results have been checked in terms of a reliable set of norms—those 
for the working girl of Cincinnati. Of the 88 Bedford Reformatory 
women used in the percentile tables and curves, it is interesting to note 
that one group of this number has clustered about the better end of the 
standard curve, and another group about its poorer end. Those who 
had accomplished the completion of at least 5 B grade in the public 
schools formed a curve which paralleled very closely that of the Cincin- 
nati girl of fifteen, while those who had not succeeded in passing 5 B 
comprised the majority of those who collected at the poorer node of the 
Bedford 88 curves. 

The industrial and social history of twenty college girls of the age of 
twenty-one years was obtained, eighteen of whom were given mental 
tests and a comparison made with the 88 women from the Bedford 
Reformatory, and the working girl of fifteen years. 

In height, the Bedford 88 are shorter at all three percentiles than the 
working girl of fifteen. The grade group are taller than the below grade 
group; they are taller than the working girl of fifteen at the 25th per- 
centile, but not at the median or 75th percentile. The Bedford 88 are 
decidedly heavier than the working girl of fifteen, and heavier also than 
the normal woman of corresponding age. 

In steadiness of hand, both the below grade group and the grade group 
are markedly superior to the working girl of fifteen. Seventy-five per 
cent of the Bedford 88 were as precise in their movements as the average 
working girl. This same unimaginative insensitivity to possible accident 
characterizes their work in factories when they operate unguarded and 
dangerous machines. They may be in continuous danger because of 
their clumsiness and inattention, but only infrequently because of loss of 
control resulting from fear. In this they differ radically from university 
students when facing the same type of situation. 

The test given for cancelling letters is not unlike the work in a factory 
of inspecting garments, or the labels on dishes or handkerchiefs where 
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the operator’s task is to set aside or check off all the defective ones. The 
card-sorting test is quite like sorting samples or packing playing cards. 

In the cancellation of letters, the Reformatory group is more accurate 
for the most part than the standard group—in this instance the working 
girl of fourteen. Nearly one-half cancel at least as many of the a’s as 
does the working girl. 

In card sorting, the Bedford 88 again prove as accurate as the working 
girl, the dullest individual being able to sort 81.3 per cent of the cards 
accurately. When efficiency, however, is measured in terms of speed, 
they are less efficient than the working girl of fifteen. 

Sixty per cent of the Bedford 88 write at least as many sentences cor- 
rectly as the median working girl of fifteen; 48 per cent writeas many as 
the best quarter of the standard. Over 75 per cent of the grade group 
are better than the median standard record. The below grade group 
and the grade group scores overlap scarcely at all; more than 75 per 
cent of the former group write more incorrect sentences than does the 
individual that marks off the poorest quarter of the latter. 

When the mentality of the criminal women is measured by the number 
of tests in which their ability is at or above that of the median working 
girl of fifteen, about a third of them (35 per cent) fall within the range of 
the better 50 per cent of the working girls of fifteen, about two-thirds 
below the median, 54 per cent poorer than all but the poorest 25 per cent 
of the standard, 30.7 per cent as poor as the poorest 5.7 per cent, and 17 
per cent poorer than any of the working girls. 

The author states, “‘I suspect that from 15 to 20 per cent of women 
such as are sent to Bedford equal the average of the better type of sales- 
woman in ability, that another 25 per cent equal the average housemaid 
or laundress, and that the others are inferior to the average even of yet 
less skilled workers.” 

Think when you work is the burden of the teaching in the Reformatory 
school. The main endeavor is to teach these women who have hitherto 
not learned at all or learned to perform each new task without com- 
prehension, that their work will be made easier by forethought and by 
considering how best they may accomplish it. After a few months in 
school, results appear, and the women begin to do everything better, 
even new things they have never done before. This, then, is the fruit 
of bringing to their unalert consciousness, by emphasis and repetition 
the methods of successful work,—to think and plan out when trying to do 
anything new. The method has worked so well in the training and 
development of women already convicted of crime that those in charge of 
the classes for defective children in our public schools may well expect 
to train some of this type, while they are yet children, to be more efficient 
and thus to minimize that portion of crime that is due merely to lack of 
training and failure to analyze situations. This method will tend to 
lessen the number of those who must be classified as feeble-minded if 
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required to learn at the average normal rate, of whom not a few are 
certain to develop and become reasonably efficient when given special 
training. 

Whatever hope there may be of the development and reformation of 
these women lies in the firm establishment of saner habits of conduct and 
in cultivating to the utmost the intelligence which they have. They are 
unresisting and willing to learn whatever one wishes to teach them. 
The same happy-go-lucky capacity to accept unreflectively each day’s 
events as they come is, however, the real obstacle that one meets in the 
task of reformation. When restored to their former environment the 
habits they had previously formed will tend strongly to tempt them back 
to their former ways of living. 

On the whole, it is rather encouraging that so many of them in eighteen 
months learn to be more scrupulous in matters of personal cleanliness, to 
develop enough resources within themselves to enjoy being alone at 
titnes, to be responsible in the face of considerable difficulty for some 
one piece of work, to sew, to mend and to keep regular hours. It is no 
less encouraging that to so many there comes some perspective and some 
realization of the fact that freedom does involve responsibility, that 
every privilege exacts some service rendered. As the work has pro- 
ceeded, the author has felt increasingly sure that it would have been true 
for a much higher per cent if each girl could be put through a careful 
examination in a clearing-house at the time of her first offense, sentenced 
in accordance with her needs and capacities, and then have been followed 
up until each had received in the community the discipline and the 
training found to be essential to the development of her self-control, 
industrial efficiency and good citizenship. 

The results that may be obtained by the newer methods of handling 
the criminal type of woman make us very keenly aware that the old 
order of disciplinary treatment must make way for the more thorough, 
efficient and comprehensive manner of dealing with these individuals, 
as so excellently set forth in this study. 


L. Prerce Cuiarkx, M.D. 





MecHANISMS OF CHARACTER Formation. An Introduction to Psycho- 


analysis. By William A. White, M.D. The MacMillan Company, 
New York, 1916. $1.75. 


The belief has often been expressed by those who are engaged in the 
study of mental disorders through the psychoanalytical approach that 
the new and powerful resources which they have been applying to 
difficult problems in psychopathology might be used with far greater 
advantage to mankind in the upbuilding of character and the widening 
and strengthening of normal mental life. The task of indicating what 
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might be accomplished in this most important field of mental hygiene 
presents formidable difficulties; nevertheless, White has gallantly under- 
taken the enterprise. In the opinion of those who are familiar with the 
great issues dealt with, he has achieved a notable success. 

This book bears a more important relation to the psychoanalytic 
movement than its subtitle indicates. It is not concerned with specific 
applications of the psychoanalytic principles and modes of interpreta- 
tion in the relatively narrow field of psychotherapeutics nor even with 
their definite utilization in other fields of social service. Its scope is 
wider and its aim-is even higher, for it serves to bring the thoughtful 
reader to the attitude of genetic interpretation of the individual character 
and its relation to life. Such a study has been made possible because of 
the empirical handling of human problems in psychoanalytic therapy 
but the profound discoveries and the far-reaching conceptions in the 
treatment of mental disorders which have resulted express themselves 
here as parts of the great dynamic whole, which is human life. 

The aim of the author has been to present man not as something apart 
from his environment but “as a bit of that life which expresses itself in 
all living beings.”’ He therefore begins by comparing the genetic ap- 
proach to the study of human character with the older, purely descriptive 
methods which failed to discover the determining history of psychic 
events and therefore to give them meaning. The newer method, on the 
contrary, traces the constant interplay between the individual and his 
environment as he seeks his necessary self-expression along gradually 
advancing levels of reaction from the lowest physical levei where inte- 
gration and adaptation had their beginnings to the complex of mecha- 
nisms and compromises which are manifest in the psychic realm. 

This necessitates a workable hypothesis for explaining hitherto in- 
explicable mental phenomena. Such an hypothesis is the conception of 
a rich, unconscious life. Of a greater part of the mental life we are not 
aware. A certain portion of psychic events lies merely in the fore-con- 
scious, out of consciousness but easily accessible to it. By far the 
greater part of mental life, however, has been relegated to the uncon- 
scious in the course of development, because individual modes of reaction 
based upon desires, upon the pleasure principle, are not compatible with 
social environment. As the individual developed, these reactions had 
no place in the new adjustments constantly demanded. The unconscious 
is our historical past representing the psychological path of gradual ad- 
vance through which we have passed on the road to a more effective ad- 
justment. Consciousness represents the point of conflict when a new 
adjustment is demanded but the intellectual activity of consciousness is 
enriched and modified by the influence of the essentially emotional con- 
tent of this unconscious past which follows like the steadying tail of a kite. 

The wish tendency of the unconscious, however, comes into inevitable 
conflict with the conscious necessity of adjustment. This is merely an 
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expression of the universal “ambivalency” through which all progress 
is the result of the meeting of opposing tendencies, in which now one, now 
the other, gains the ascendancy. It is in fact the means by which energy 
attains higher levels of expression. 

The fundamental difference in quality between the unconscious and the 
conscious makes it necessary that the former should express itself to 
consciousness in symbolic language. White’s discussion of symbolism 
reveals its universal character and its recognized conscious employment. 
It has a special service, nevertheless, in evading the resistance opposed to 
unconscious expression, permitting this in an indirect and compromise 
fashion. The phylogenetic history of the symbol discovers it as the 
carrier and transmuter of energy upon psychical levels just as the acids, 
bases or hormones are distributors of energy at the physicochemical level 
of animal reaction and the reflex at the sensorimotor level. The 
symbol is the tool for transferring the energy from a lower unconscious 
stage of psychic reaction to be redistributed at the higher adaptation in 
which consciousness is concerned. 

This necessitates further the consideration of the dream in order to 
understand the mechanisms utilized at the psychic or symbolic level 
and in order to attain the necessary integration and adjustment of the 
psyche. The dream, as a product of the unconscious striving, illustrates 
its peculiar modes of activity and also presents the individual conflict, 
not only the wish element which represents the pleasurable or infantile 
aspect of the conflict, but also the teleological reaching out to a resolution 
of the same. 

Fundamental in the play of forces which make for the individual con- 
flict is the so-called “Family Romance” which represents concretely the 
basic nature of the universal struggle. This is that of the individual’s 
adaptation to the world of reality and conquest of it through detachment 
from his infantile moorings, with the security and pleasures which have 
been his and which he would retain. The universality of this basis of 
conflict is attested by primitive exogamous laws against incest and by the 
presence of this theme in all mythology and in literature to the present 
day. 

The conflict as it manifests itself rests upon the infantile and primitive 
conceptions which substitute for effectual dealing with reality the attain- 
ment of power through magic, omnipotence of thought, or of gestures or 
other activities. It is a sense of the all-powerfulness of the ego, the 
infantile way of expressing the creative energy of the libido which is the 
ever present will to power. This manifests itself in the early stages of 
development in partial libido strivings. These in the immature individ- 
ual are not yet integrated into the full concentration of the adaptation 
to reality. Any one of these partial libido trends may become over- 
emphasized and therefore supreme at the expense of the complete adult 
development. 
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Failure or success in development may be summed up in two main 
aspects in which this libido or energy striving manifests itself. Those 
who find their interest within the ego, who reflect the world only in 
themselves, are of the introverted type. Like the child and the savage 
they fail to differentiate sharply between self and the environment and 
so to attain to that complete reality which belongs to the extroverted 
type, whose libido flows outward and attaches itself to the external world 
with which it must deal. These ambivalent tendencies, however, in the 
individual as in the larger society must supplement one another for the 
fullest life. 

White discusses Adler’s theory of organ inferiority as a basis for the 
interference of any partial libido striving with the integration of the 
individual and the compensatory reaction of the psyche to such in- 
feriority. This concept is a valuable one for understanding the inner 
meaning of symptoms and yet it is surpassed in therapeutic and inter- 
pretative value by the dynamic concept of libido striving and its pos- 
sibility of direction to higher levels and larger aims. 

The chapter on “The Resolution of the Conflict” points out more 
clearly the two trends of the libido, the regressive and the progressive. 
The one is constructive, leading to fulfillment, life, immortality; the 
other is destructive, ending in dissatisfaction, failure, death. The con- 
flict therefore exhibits these two tendencies as it is symbolized in symp- 
toms or in dreams which introduce elements belonging to both the re- 
gressive and the progressive trends. The final resolution of the conflict 
on this account can never be reached except at a higher level, “in an 
all-inclusive synthesis which lifts the whole situation to a level above that 
upon which the conflict arose.”” This is possible through the adjusta- 
bility of the symbol as the energy carrier and transmuter. 

This energetic approach to the problem of individual success or 
failure in the necessary adaptation to life and its living affords a most 
comprehensive view of the whole problem. Moreover, it offers the one 
effectual way of meeting failure and redirecting the effort, the energy, to 
an adequate readjustment, while it also points out the pitfalls along the 
way of full integration and success. The author’s wide survey of the 
field already opened and explored by psychoanalysis and his correlation 
of this material discovered in the psychical realm with advances made 
on the physical side of the problem, make the book one of widest interest 
and help to dissolve that false distinction between psychical and physical 
phenomena which has been responsible in part for the failure to ap- 
preciate and understand the genetic unity of life. 


Smira Ey JELuLIFre. 
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(Listed in the order of their origin) 


Tue Connecticut Society ror Menta Hyciene 
(Organized, May, 1908) 
39 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss V. M. Macdonald, Secretary 


Miss Inez Newman, Associate Secretary 


Tue NationaL ComMITTese ror MentAL Hyaieng, Inc. 
(Organized, February, 1909) 
50 Union Square, New York City 
Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Medical Director 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, Associate Medical Director 
Clifford W. Beers, Secretary 


Tue Iuirmors Socrery ror MentaL HyGIene 
(Organized, July, 1909) 
157 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Miss Elnora E. Thomson, Superintendent 
Mrs. Eleanor C. Slagle, Director of Occupations 


COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HyGrent or Tut New York Strate CHARITIES 
Arp ASSOCIATION 


(Organized, May, 1910; an outgrowth of an After-care Committee, organized 
in 1906) 


105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
George A. Hastings, Executive Secretary 
Miss Jessie Taft, Social Service Director 


Tue Massacuusetts Society ror Menta, HyGiene 
(Organized, January, 1913) 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Charles E. Thompson, Secretary 
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Tae Mentat Hyorene Socrery or MAaryYLAND 


(Organized, March, 1918; an outgrowth of an After-care Committee, organized 
in 1911) 


401 Garrett Building, Baltimore, Md. . 
Dr. Charles B. Thompson, Executive Secretary 


Tue Commirrer oN MENTAL HyGIene or THE Pusiic CHARITIES 
ASSOCIATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Organized, March, 1913) 
Empire Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert D. Dripps, Executive Secretary 


Tue Norts Carouina Society ror Menta, Hycrene 
(Organized, December, 1918) 
Dr. Albert Anderson, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 


Tue Dayton MentaL Hyoarene Commitrrere 
(Organized, March, 1914) 
Address: Mrs. J. Franz Dolina, or Mr. A. G. Knebel, Dayton, Ohio 


Tue Society ror Mentat Hyaiene or tHe District or CoLuMBIA 
(Organized, April, 1915) 
Dr. D. Percy Hickling, Secretary 
1805 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Tue Auapama Society ror Menta HyGiene 
(Organized, April, 1915) 
Dr. W. D. Partlow, Secretary, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Tae Lovuis1ana Socrety ror Menta HyGiene 
(Organized, May, 1915) 
Dr. Maud Loeber, Secretary 
1729 Marengo Street, New Orleans, La. 


Tue Cauirornia Socrery ror Menta, HyGrene 
(Organized, June, 1915) 
Miss Julia George, Secretary 
638 Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Tue Ruope Istanp Society ror Menta, HyGiene 
(Organized, March, 1916) 
Dr. Frederick J. Farnell, Secretary 
885 Angell Street, Providence, R. I. 


Tue Onto Society ror MentaL HyGiene 
(Organized, May, 1916) 
Dr. Thomas H. Haines, Secretary 
Ninth and Oak Streets, Columbus, Ohio 


Tue TENNESSEE Soctety ror MentaL HyGiene 
(Organized, May, 1916) 
C. C. Menzler, Secretary 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Tue Missouri Society ror MEenTAL HyGiene 
(Organized, May, 1916) 
Dr. Francis M. Barnes, Jr., Secretary 
Humbolt Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tue Inpiana Society ror Menta HyGiene 
(Organized, October, 1916) 
Frank D. Loomis, Secretary 
88 Baldwin Block, Indianapolis 





